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WATERPLUG 


with Thoroseal and 


THOROSEAL QUICKSEAL 


Quickseal 








it's 





and your 
masonry walls 
take on new life | 
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| : Here is another “before and after” 

ie demonstration of the effectiveness 
F a \ of “The THORO System.” The in- § 
lle ey dustrial building pictured opposite, | 


Teor 


of substantial masonry construction 
and excellent interior, seemed to be 
wornout until rehabilitated with 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL 
finish application. The owner real- 
ized over 15,000 square feet of valu- 
able warehouse space for just a few 
hundred dollars. 


THOROSEAL is prepared espe- 
cially for filling, and sealing the 
joints and surfaces of brick, block, 
concrete, stucco or any type ma- 
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; sonry, either above or below ground 
QUICKSEAL is an ideal water- level, and can be used fer interior 
proofing, and is prepared as a finish applications against water pressure. 


coat over masonry surfaces where a 
base application of THOROSEAL 
has been applied. 
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Join the growing list of THORO SYSTEM 
users who are getting quick and satis- 
factory results from WATERPLUG, 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL, the 
nationally-known and favorably-accept- 
ed method of y int and 
water-proofing of y surfaces. 


DON’T DELAY! Write now 
for circulars and 
descriptive materials 








Write for Circular No. 17. 
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Cast Aluminum 
Sink Combination 


READY TO SLIDE INTO PLACE 


Economical . . . Practical 


Long-Lasting 


The sinks are 20”x18"x6” for the shallow size and 20”x18” 
x11” for the deeper model. Two types of finish: Satin 


Polished and a White Baked-on Enamel. 


Our price list of August 26th specifies costs on both the sinks 
and the frames—and if a complete replacement unit is needed 
—down to the trap and faucet connections to the water lines 


this “line-up” is carried in our price list. 


Our prices are on a FREE DELIVERY basis, direct to a project. 
We know we can cut plumbing replacement part bills all 
down the line. 


Write at once for your Free Copy of our 40-page catalog. 


E. R. BERNER PLUMBING SUPPLY COMPANY 
“Specialists for Plumbing Replacement 
Parts for Government Housing Agencies” 


3816 San Fernando Road Glendale, California 



























TRAINING 


Our staff is thoroughly 
trained not only in re 
search and housing tech 
niques but also in the 
problems and functions of 
local housing authorities 


We believe that re 
search men should know 
completely the legal, tech 
nical, and public relations 
background of the tasks 
in which they are en 
gaged 


To this end our entire 
staff is instructed regu- 
larly in housing authority 
problems and federal reg 
ulations by cur company 
officers and also through 
the kind assistance of di 
rec'ors of authorities and 
other “‘on the spot’’ hous- 
ing men 


REAL ESTATE 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


James C. Downs, jr. President 
First National Bank Building 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
Telephone—CEntral 6-3525 
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REQUIRED 


THE Housine AcT or 1949 REQuIRES YouR MUNICIPALITY 


To establish a redevelopment plan consistent with the over- 
all municipal objectives. The plan must conform with 
a general plan for appropriate land uses, improved 
trafic, transportation, public utilities, recreational and 
community facilities, highway or other public improve- 


ments. 


To provide a complete housing and family income survey 
to establish magnitude of need and to govern design of 


projects. 


FOR ALL THE NEEDS OF YOUR ENTIRE PROGRAM 


HARRISON, BALLARD & ALLEN 


HOUSING AND PLANNING CONSULTANTS 


123 EAST 77th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
REGENT 7-6905 


WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
IVY LEE, JR. & ASSOCIATES 
1 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
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THE COVER 
PICTURE... 


The row-housing development 
pictured was built at Swarthmore 
College for faculty members. Site 
planning took full advantage of 
the natural beauties of the build- 
ing plot; good space planning 
and use of low-cost construction 
materials combined to produce 
three-bedroom houses at little 
over $10,000. More pictures and 
facts are carried on page 301. 


THIS MONTH... 


By end of August, 15 cities had 
program reservations under 
Housing Act of 1949 page 286 


War temporaries available to 
cities on same terms as to edu- 
cational institutions page 288 


. . . bad 
Congress again limits payments 
in lieu of taxes to terms of orig- 
inal contracts page 288 


Park Forest given RFC loan for 
purchase of Lustron houses 
page 290 


Three local authority commis- 
sioners comment on social goals 
of public housing page 291 
Canada’s pioneer slum clearance 
project briefed page 292 


Scenes of Boston annual meeting 
tours planned for November 
pictured pages 298-299 


Maintenance discussions at South- 


west spring conference reported 


page 305 
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IT WILL TAKE A LOT OF DOING... 


to bring the cities of the country around to assuming fully and effectively 
their prime responsibility in the field of housing: that of setting and 
enforcing housing standards that match up to the healthful living pat 
tern to which we as a nation aspire. 


We can count on the fingers of one hand the number of cities that 
are currently doing an even reasonably good job in the field of keeping 
existing housing up to a good standard. Actual housing codes are rare; 
adequate staffs for enforcing them are almost as far and few between. 
Standards enforcement, as applied to new construction is, of course, an 
other matter—building codes exist in almost all communities. But the 
quality of the enforcement of such codes ranks very low in most cities. 


The point to be remembered here is that, under the new Housing 
Act, cities that are performing well in these respects will be given first 
consideration in allocation of redevelopment loans and grants. 


What will it take to get cities conscious of their responsibility in the 
held of housing regulation and to get them performing under it fully? 
The leadership for such a move will have to come from civic interest 
groups. It is hard to visualize the enforcing bodies and officials them 
selves taking the initiative in such a move—or getting very far if they 
did—unless the general public were to be brought into the picture as 
the major “interested party.” Because the tasks of defining housing 
standards and then, particularly, of enforcing them, have, all too often, 
been front-line “patronage” areas in municipal government. 


Are building inspectors in your town trained technicians, hired under 
strict personnel standards requirements? Are your housing inspectors 
well paid city officials with a high standing in the community? Or are 
they men and women who have proved good at turning out the vote at 
the right day and hour—and for the right man? Are they paid at the 
low wage that matches their technical competence—and are they thus 
ripe for bribes and a “pay-off”? In city after city, “yes” answers take 
care of these last two questions. To change a situation so widely and so 
firmly entrenched in the political philosophy of municipalities, is going 
to take a lot of doing. 


Although local housing authorities can not themselves take on 
the actual crusading job that is needed here, they can start the ball 
rolling by pointing out the necessity for such action to local citizen 
groups: to the local League of Women Voters, to the chamber of com 
merce, to any civic interest group that has the staying power and the 
influence to break through this classic stronghold of political patronage 
and this severe handicap to a real local housing program. 





15 Cities Get PHA ‘Go Ahead” 
on New Public Housing 


Starting off on August 16 with Gal 
veston and Norfolk 
the first and second recipients of allo 


as, respectively, 


cations for low-rent public housing 
under the Housing Act of 1949, John 
Taylor Egan, Public Housing Admin 
istration commissioner, within a two 
week period approved program reser 
vations for a total of 80,750 units in 
15 cities. 

The Galveston and Norfolk ap 
provals came only eight days after PHA 
had distributed application forms and 
instructions for participation in the 
program. The next day, August 17, 
saw two more program reservations 
approved—for Chicago and Los An 
geles—with 11 more approvals follow 
ing in rapid succession during the next 
two weeks. For most cities the ap 
proval was given for the first two years 
of the program but in several instances 
the units allocated are to be completed 
in a year. 

Meanwhile Housing Administrator 
Raymond M. Foley of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency urged cities 
in areas with high unemployment to 
complete their applications for federal 
assistance in the low-rent program in 
order to stimulate employment. Spe 
cial efforts will be made by HHFA 
and PHA to facilitate starting projects 
where abnormal unemployment exists, 
he said, 

Application forms were sent to some 
500 local housing authorities, to be 
used in applying for allocations of a 
specific number of low-rent housing 
units for the city and in applying for 
preliminary loans to initiate work on 
the new projects. 

Five-Step Procedure 

From the time such forms: are re 
ceived by local housing authorities, 
each application must go through a 
series of steps before approval can be 
given by Commissioner Egan: 

1—The local authority submits its 
application to the nearest field office 
of PHA, together with data on the 
housing supply in its locality. Infor 
mation on housing need, justifying the 
number of low-rent units requested, 
must be included. 

2—The PHA field office evaluates 
the request for a program reservation 
on the basis of the housing data sub- 
mitted with the application. The field 
office director, the field economist, and 
the field attorney review the application 
and forward it to the Washington office 
of PHA with their signatures and rec- 
ommendations. The field office can not 
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reduce the number of units applied 
for by the local authority but may ree 
ommend a reduction. 


3—If application is to be made for 
a preliminary loan to initiate work on 
new projects, it is forwarded with the 
application for the program reservation. 
A resolution by the city council or 
other local governing body approving 
the application for the preliminary 
loan may accompany the loan applica 
tion. However, if such city council 
approval is not available at that ume, 
it must be secured and submitted to 
PHA within 90 days of the time the 
program reservation is approved. 

4—The program reservation appli 
cation is reviewed in Washington by 
PHA officials and the allocation is made 
or not according to a plan for equitable 
allocation of units among states and 
regions according to need. Where re 
ductions are made on the basis of 
equity and the number allotted does 
not meet the current need of a com 
munity, an adjustment will be made 
in subsequent allocations. 

5—The maximum amount for a re 
quested preliminary loan is computed 
from the number of units approved 


in the program reservation. Final ap 
proval for a preliminary loan must be 
given by the President. 

Approved program reservations do 
not represent binding commitments on 
PHA to enter into contracts for capital 
loans or annual contributions for the 
number of dwelling units. The reser 
PHA’s intention to 
set aside enough loan and _ subsidy 


vation indicates 
funds to cover that number of units 
for a specihed time, until the authority 
has prepared a specific local program 
and can enter into a contract tor finan 
cial assistance. The exact number of 
dwelling units and amount of funds 
will not be determined finally until 
after submission and approval of ap 
plications for financial aid. 


Once a local authority has an ap 
proved program reservation and a pre 
liminary loan, if it has requested one, 
it can: (1) prepare locality and project 
programs; (2) secure a cooperation 


agreement from its local governing 
body if it does not already have one; 
(3) plan its projects; (4) contract with 
PHA for financial aid; (5) acquire 
sites; and (6) call for bids on con 
struction contracts. 

Temporary procedures for field offices 
of PHA in connection with war-de 
ferred projects also were mailed out 
early in August. 





Chase News Photo, Washington, D. C 
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FIRST PROGRAM RESERVATION UNDER NEW ACT SIGNED 


When PHA commissioner John Taylor Egan (seated, center) signed the country’s first 
public housing program reservation under the Housing Act of 1949—which went to 
the Housing Authority of the City of Galveston—his interested audience included: 
(seated, right) L. Walter Henselee, executive director of the Galveston Authority; 
(seated, left) Lee Johnson, executive vice president of the National Housing Confer- 
ence; (standing, left to right) Warren J. Vinton, PHA’s chief economist; Raymond 
M. Foley, administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency; and Paul V. Betters, 
executive director of the United States Conference of Mayors. 
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GALVESTON 

The first program reservation in the 
nation under the new low-rent program 
was for 600 units for Galveston, to be 
completed in the next two years. The 
agreement was signed by Commissioner 
Egan on August 16 and a request for 
a preliminary loan of $130,000 to cover 
the cost of planning the housing units 
is awaiting presidential approval. 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Galveston expects to start building 
400 of the units within 12 months and 
200 more the next year at an approxi- 
mate cost of $7200 per unit. It also 
expects to request another 800 units 
under the six-year program. L. Walter 
Henslee, executive director of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Galveston, 
was on hand in Washington when the 
allocation was made. 


NORFOLK 

An allotment of 3000 low-rent public 
housing units was made to the Norfolk 
Redevelopment and Housing Authority 
under the new housing bill. Plans call 
for starting 1000 of the units within a 
year and 2000 more in the following 
year. Further needs of the city, both 
for public housing and redevelopment, 
are to be determined on the basis of 
a survey now being completed. 

Lawrence M. Cox, NAHO president 
and executive director of the Norfolk 
Redevelopment and Housing Author- 
ity, as well as other city officials were 
in Washington when Commissioner 
Egan approved the application. 


CHICAGO 

Approval of construction of 21,000 
low-rent units for Chicago under the 
new bill was given the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority by Commissioner Egan 
and an advance allocation of $720,000 
was made for preliminary plans and 
site work, subject to approval by Presi 
dent Truman. 

Terms of the allocation for Chicago 
require that site selections be made and 
contracts signed for 12,000 of the units 
by August 1950 and that the other 9000 
be in this stage by August 1951. 

The Chicago Housing Authority ex 
pects to apply for a total of 40,000 
units under the six-year program. Au- 
thority for the other 19,000 units prob- 
ably will be requested after construction 
has started on the 21,000-unit two-year 
program. Actual construction is not 
expected to get under way until some- 
time in 1950 as site selections have not 
yet been made. 

Robert Taylor, chairman, and Miss 
Elizabeth Wood, executive director of 
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the Chicago Housing Authority, were 
in Washington when approval of their 
plans was given. 


LOS ANGELES 

Approval by Commissioner Egan of 
the application of the Housing Author 
ity of the City of Los Angeles tor 
10,000 low-rent public housing units 
followed closely the unanimous ap 
proval that the Los Angeles city council 
had given on August 8 to not only the 
request but to a cooperation agreement 
between the city and the Housing Au 
thority. The 10,000 units will be built 
in the next two years at an estimated 
cost of $100 million. 

Mayor Fletcher Bowron, addressing 
the members of the city council before 
the vote was taken on the application 
and the cooperation agreement, out 
lined the city’s housing needs, and what 
the public housing program would 
mean to the city in social and economic 
benefits. He urged that the council 
give its unanimous approval to the 
application. 

Mayor Bowron and Howard L. 
Holtzendorff, executive director of the 
Los Angeles Housing Authority, went 
to Washington to receive the alloca 
tion. 


MEMPHIS 

Initial allocation of 1500 units of 
housing to Memphis for the first two 
years of the program was made by 
Commissioner Egan when Joseph A. 
Fowler, executive director of the Mem 


phis Housing Authority, presented the 
application for Memphis in Washing 
ton. 

The Memphis Housing Authority 
expects to have under construction 500 
units in the first year and 1000 more 
in the second year. For the six-year 
program, Memphis hopes to get a total 
of 4200 units. 


DETROIT 

Official approval for 10,000 low-rent 
units for Detroit, to be built in the 
next two years, was given in Washing 
ton August 24. The original request 
for 14,300 units for the first two years 
was cut to 10,000 by PHA. At the 
same time, PHA tentatively approved a 
$1,150,000 preliminary loan for De 
troit, subject to presidential approVal. 
Plans call for 5000 units each in the 
next two years. 

The over-all program for Detroit is 
planned on the basis of 32,000 low 
rent units in six years. 


NEW YORK 

The two-year program for New York 
of 20,300 units got PHA approval the 
same day as the Detroit application. 
A preliminary loan of $2,180,000 was 
also tentatively approved for New York 
at the same time. The city expects to 
build 10,200 units in the next year and 
10,100 in 1950-51. For one project, St. 
Nicholas Houses (see August JourNat, 
page 255), the New York City Housing 
Authority has already applied for finan 
cial assistance. 


(Continued column one, page 288) 





COOPERATION AGREEMENT ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY 


Pictured above is the ‘‘signing’’ ceremony following unanimous approval by the 
Los Angeles city council of a cooperation agreement between the council and the 
Housing Authority for a 10,000-unit program over the next two years (see details 
above). Shown in the picture are: seated—-Mayor Fletcher Bowron; standing left to 
right—Authority commissioners Lloyd A. Mashburn and John E. Fishburn, jr.; execu- 
tive director Howard L. Holtzendorff; chairman Nicola Giulii; assistant city attorney 


William Neal; commissioner Maurice Saeta. 


Unable to be present at the ceremony 


was the Authority's fifth commissioner, George A. Beavers, jr. 
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YONKERS 

Yonkers received an allotment of 
750 low-rent units from PHA, with 
all dwellings to be completed in the 
first year. 


RALEIGH AND ORLANDO 

Raleigh has been assigned 450 low 
rent housing units for the next two 
years by PHA; Orlande 300 for the 
same period. Orlando also got tenta- 
tive approval of a $15,000 preliminary 
loan. 


BALTIMORE 

Five thousand new units of low-rent 
public housing for Baltimore were ap- 
proved by PHA on August 29 for the 
first two years of the city’s six-year pub- 
lic housing program. A_ preliminary 
loan of $650,000 is awaiting presiden 
tial approval. Earlier the city council 
had approved a resolution that would 
permit the Housing Authority of Balti 
more City to ask for 10,000 units for 
the six-year program. 

Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro previ 
ously had said he was anxious to get 
the housing and slum clearance pro 
gram started in order to relieve as 
much as possible the unemployment 
situation in the city. 

Three sites have been tentatively se 
lected for the initial projects in the pro 
gram. Present plans are that the first 
units will be built on vacant land and 
that no dwellings will be torn down 
until there are houses for the displaced 
families to move into. Authority ofh- 
cials expect the new buildings will be 
similar in design to present low-rent 
projects in the city except that there 
will be a larger proportion of three 
and four-bedroom units. 


ATLANTA 

Approval by PHA of 3500 low-rent 
housing units in the next two years 
launched Atlanta on its program “to 
remake the face of Atlanta’s substand 
ard areas” under terms of the Housing 
Act of 1949, 

The city also took steps toward re 
development when the city council au 
thorized the drawing up of a master 
redevelopment plan by the Metropoli- 
tan Planning Commission with the as 
sistance of the city and county planning 
engineers, the housing committee of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Housing Authority of the City 
of Atlanta. Councilmen hoped the mas- 
ter plan could be completed in about 
30 days, since all of the organizations 
involved already had redevelopment 
data available. 

Expectations are that the city will 
get 6000 units of low-rent housing 
under the six-year program. Location 
of the first 3500 units will be worked 
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CITIES, COUNTIES, STATES CAN 
GET TEMPORARIES UNDER NEW LAW 

Transfer of temporary housing built 
under Title V of the Lanham Act to 
states, counties, cities, or other public 
bodies is authorized in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act for 1950 
approved by President Truman Aug 
ust 24. The transfers can be made 
without payment to the federal govern- 
ment and under the same general terms 
and conditions as specified in Public 
Law 796 of the 80th Congress, which 
provides for such transfers by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to educational institutions. 

Requests for transfer of such hous 
ing must be made on or before Decem 
ber 22, 1949, since the law provides 
that it must be done within 120 days 
of enactment of the law. Only projects 
located on land owned by the applicant 
or controlled by it and not held by the 
United States will be transferred. 


PILOT AFTER 1949 CUT FOR SOME 
CITIES UNDER TERMS OF NEW BILL 

All cities that were prevented under 
their original contracts from receiving 
10 per cent of shelter rents from hous 
ing authorities and that expected 
to get such amounts under the 
Housing Act of 1949, still are balked 
by Congress. Although the Housing 
Act of 1949 specifically permitted the 
cities to amend their annual contribu- 
tions contracts to get the increased 
PILOT, Congress ruled against the 
provision in its Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act for 1950. The new 
appropriations act again limits PILOT 
for those cities to terms-of the original 
contracts under the Housing Act of 
1937, 

The 1950 appropriations act does, 
however, follow the line that the Hous- 


out in the master plan for the entire 
city. 
ALBANY, GEORGIA; KANSAS CITY; 
AND NASHVILLE 

Commissioner Egan on August 29 
signed a program reservation for 250 
units to be built in the next year for 
Albany, Georgia, and gave tentative 
approval to an $85,000 preliminary loan. 
The same day he approved allocation 
of 2000 units over a two-year period 
for Kansas City and 2100 units over 
a two-year period for Nashville. Kan- 
sas City has also requested a $350,000 
preliminary loan. 
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ing Act of 1949 took in permitting 
PILOT for 1948 and 1949 to be which 
ever is the greater—5 per cent of shel 
ter rents or the amounts specified in 
cooperation agreements in effect July 1, 
1947, 

The 5 per cent PILOT for 1948 and 
1949 and the limited payments for fiscal 
1950 is a compromise agreement 
reached in a joint House-Senate con 
ference on the bill. 

Senator John Sparkman, (D) Ala 
bama, will reportedly attempt to get 
the 10 per cent payments for fiscal 
1950 restored through additional legis 
lation. 


MIDDLE-INCOME BILL PASSED BY 
HOUSE; AWAITS ACTION IN SENATE 

Swift action on the part of the House 
resulted in passage on August 25 of 
the so-called “omnibus bill” for middle 
income housing, H. R. 6070, within a 
month from the day that the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
opened its ten days of hearings on 
the original measure, H. R. 5631 (see 
August JournaL, page 213). However, 
the bill as reported by the Committee 
and as passed by the House was minus 
provisions for direct loans to veterans, 
direct loans to cooperatives, and most 
of the provisions for disposition ol 
war housing that were in the bill as 
introduced and that are in the bill ap 
proved by the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency on August 11. 

Any conclusive action on the bill that 
would put it on the President's desk 
for signature, however, appeared im 
probable—at least before the latter part 
of September, since the Senate as of 
the end of August had not yet acted 
or scheduled action on its version of 
the bill. It was felt that if the Senate 
were to take up the bill early in Sep 
tember, it would be necessary either 
for it to conform the major differences 
between the two bills during Senate 
debate—or for a joint House-Senate 
conference committee to iron out the 
differences. Such a conference would 
not be possible until at least Septem- 
ber 21, the date set for the end of the 
House vacation recess. 

The House bill as reported out of 
Committee on August 15 as H. R. 
5987 still contained the provision for 
direct loans to veterans. Later the Com- 
mittee took out that provision in order 
to get a favorable rule from the Rules 
Committee. Thus, the Banking and 
Currency Committee reported it back 
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io the House a second time, on August 
22, as H. R. 6070. 

Actually, the House bill passed sub- 
stantially as it was reported from Com- 
mittee the second time, but only after 
amendments providing for anti-dis- 
crimination and direct loans to veterans 
had been adopted and then defeated 
on a reconsideration of the measure. 
A motion to recommit the bill just 
before final passage also met defeat. 

Major differences in the House- 
passed bill and the version ready for 
a Senate vote are in the provisions 
relating to direct loans to veterans and 
to cooperatives and in the title covering 
disposition of war housing. A number 
of more or less minor differences also 
exist, including one involving direct 
loans to educational institutions. In 
the Senate version, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency would have a 
special fund of $300 million from 
which to make direct loans at 2!) per 
cent for 40 years to educational insti 
tutions of higher learning for student 
and faculty housing. The House meas- 
ure provides that RFC may make such 
loans at 4 per cent for 40 years—or it 
may purchase the obligations of non- 
profit educational institutions. No spe- 
cial fund is set aside for the purpose. 


Although the House bill does not 
contain the provision for transfer of 
certain permanent war housing devel- 
opments to municipalities for use as 
low-rent projects, it extends to Janu- 
ary 1, 1950 the time in which educa- 
tional institutions may request transfer 
of all temporary projects as authorized 
under Public Law 796 of the 80th Con- 
gress. Removal date for all temporaries 
also is extended, to June 30, 1950. Also 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
recommended in its report that the 
HHFA Administrator, through admin- 
istrative action, change the order of 
priorities under which permanent war 
housing could be sold in order to give 
non-veteran occupants priority over 
veteran non-occupants for purchase. 

Further action on disposition of per- 
manent projects is reported to be pend- 
ing the time a delegation from the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee makes a proposed junket to 
some of the projects throughout the 
country. At that time they will inter- 
view local officials as to their views on 
disposition. It is anticipated that after 
such a trip further disposition legisla- 
tion will be proposed. 


CONGRESS EXTENDS FHA TITLE | 
AND VI AUTHORITY TO NOVEMBER 1 


Congressional action was completed 
in the last week of August on a Senate 
joint resolution that continues FHA 
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Title I and Title VI financing provi 
sions of the National Housing Act to 
November 1, 1949. The resolution also 
provides an additional $5060 million 
authority for FHA to insure loans 
under Title II of the National Housing 
Act. Authority under Titles I and VI 
would have expired August 31. 

The middle-income bill passed by 
the House August 25 provides for even 
further extensions, but since Senate 
action on the middle-income bill was 
not imminent at the time, another law 
concerned only with the extensions was 
necessary to keep the authorizations 
from expiring. 


HOUSE CUTS APPROPRIATIONS TO 
ADMINISTER NEW HOUSING LAWS 
Appropriations to be used in admin 
istering the Housing Act of 1949 and 
the new military 
reduced from budget estimates by an 
Appropriations Subcommittee — and 
passed in the House in mid-August 
substantially as reported by the Sub 
committee. Hearings on the bill, the 
fourth Deficiency Appropriation Bill 
for 1950, were held by the Senate Ap 
propriations August 31. 
President Truman had requested a to 
tal of $33,650,000 for 


expenses of the agencies designated to 


housing law were 


Committee 
administrative 


carry out the new laws (see August 
JOURNAL, page 251). 

Under the bill as it passed the House, 
the Housing and Home _ Finance 
Agency would get $2.5 million for ad 
ministrative expenses in connection 
with the slum clearance and urban re 
development program and for the new 
research program, a cut of $900,000 
from the amount requested. Of the 
$2.5 million, $1,542,000 will be used 
for research: $958,000 for the urban 
redevelopment program and for ad 
ministration coordination. 

The Federal Housing Administra 
tion would get an additional authoriza 
tion of $2 million, a reduction of 
$700,000 below the budget estimate. 
Of the $2 million, $910,000 would be 
used in processing an increased num 
ber of loans and the 
administration of the 
housing act. 

Funds approved for the Public Hous 
ing Administration in connection with 
the public housing and slum clearance 
programs included $4,125,000, a re- 
duction of $625,000 from the original 
request. 

No cut was made in the requested 
$25 million to be borrowed from the 
Secretary of the Treasury for use as 
loans in the farm housing program 
under the Department of Agriculture. 
The requested $2 million for grants 
and loans was not cut but the amount 


remainder for 


new military 


requested for administrative expenses 
was cut to $3 million. 

A reduction of $2 million was made 
in the request for funds for the De 
partment of Commerce to be used for 
the housing census authorized under 
the Housing Act of 1949. The bill 
allows $7.5 million for this item. 

The House Committee, in reporting 
the supplemental appropriations bill, 
listed as the basis for its recommended 
cuts in funds for the new housing laws 
(1) delays inherent in starting any 
new program; (2) work 
statistics; and (3) ambitious 
plans for technical research in housing 


unrealistic 
OV erly 


construction. Loan and grant requests 
were not reduced. 


FITZPATRICK NAMED HHFA DEPUTY 
HEAD; PHA, FHA CHANGES ALSO 
Mr. Berchmans T. Fitzpatrick has 
been named deputy administrator of 
the Housing Home Finance 
Agency, a new position created by the 
Housing Act of 1949, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
formerly was acting first assistant ad 
ministrator 


HHPFA. 


In his position as deputy administra 
tor Mr. Fitzpatrick will also serve as 
administrator during the absence of 
Administrator Raymond M. 
in the event of a vacancy 
The 


ranks with those of the 


and 


and general counsel for 


Foley or 
in the oflice 
of administrator. new position 
heads of the 
three HHFA constituent agencies—the 
Federal Housing 
Home 


Public 


Two other changes, one in PHA and 
one in FHA, also have been announced 


Administration, the 
Bank 


I lousing 


and the 
Administration. 


Loan Board, 


PHA, the administrative 
and fiscal divisions have been consoli 
dated into a single unit, with Mr. H. 
L. Wooten appointed assistant com 


recently. In 


missioner for administration in charge 
of the Mr. 
Wooten previously was comptroller of 
the fiscal Mr. Albert A. 
Rusche, who is deputy comptroller, 
will assist Mr. Wooten as acting comp 
troller for an interim period. 


consolidated division. 


division. 


Donald M. Alstrup has been named 
FHA to 
act as liaison with the prefabricated 
and industrialized housing industry. 
Mr. Alstrup has worked closely with 
the industry in FHA insurance of loans 
to prefabricators. 


an assistant commissioner of 


FHA DRAFTS REGULATIONS FOR 
NEW MILITARY HOUSING LAW 
Rules and regulations for application 
of the new military housing legislation 
signed into law by President Truman 
August 8 were sent out from Wash- 
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ington to Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration field offices and mortgagees on 
August 26, FHA Commissioner Frank- 
lin D. Richards has announced. The 
new act (Public Law 211) adds a Title 
VIII to the National Housing Act and 
provides for FHA insured loans up to 
90 per cent on rental homes for per- 
sonnel stationed at defense installations 
(see August JouRNAL, page 258). 

Even before procedures under which 
the new law will operate had been es 
tablished by FHA, the Dallas Morning 
News reported that commanding ofh- 
cers of defense installations in Texas 
had indicated a total of 32,785 rental 
units would be requested for construc 
tion on or near air force, navy, and 
army installations in the state. Air 
force officials in Washington also were 
reported to have set up procedures for 
use by commanding officers at bases 
where such rental housing will be re- 
quested. 


RFC LOANS PARK FOREST BUILDERS 
$5 MILLION FOR LUSTRON HOUSES 

Lustron houses got another boost in 
August when a $5,894,000 loan to 
American Community Builders to 
erect 2000 of the steel prefabs was ap- 
proved by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. American Community 
Builders will erect the houses for sale 
in the new community, Park Forest, 
Illinois, that it is building 30 miles 
south of Chicago (see January, 1949 
JouRNAL, page 12). 

Mr. Philip Klutznick, president of 
ACB, said the 2000 houses together 
with 500 conventionally built ones, 
would constitute the first half of the 
5000 houses planned for sale at the 
new cemmunity. There are now some 
3000 moderate-rental garden  apart- 
ments either occupied or under con- 
struction at Park Forest. A business 
and shopping center is planned. 

Lustron houses are not specified in 
the loan contract between RFC and 
ACB and Mr. Klutznick said that it 
there is a delay in delivery of the steel 
houses, other prefabs can be used. 
Exact price that they will sell for at 
Park Forest has not yet been deter- 
mined. It is expected terms and prices 
will be announced about October 1. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is permitted to make the loan to ACB 
under terms of Public Law 901, passed 
in August 1948. Section 102 of the 
law permits RFC to loan up to $50 
million for financial assistance in the 
production of prefabricated houses. 
Lustron Corporation of Columbus, 
Ohio, maker of the Lustron house, 
has already received $35.5 million in 
loans from RFC. 
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MAYORS’ CONFERENCE NAMES 
REDEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


The United States Conference of 


Mayors has recently appointed a new 
committee to work closely with the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
in initiating the slum clearance and 
redevelopment provisions of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949. Mayor David L. Law- 
rence of Pittsburgh will head the com- 
mittee. Members include Mayors 
Thomas D’Alesandro, Baltimore; Jos 
eph M. Darst, St. Louis; W. B. Harts- 
held, Atlanta; Martin H. Kennelly, 
Chicago; Watkins Overton, Memphis; 
Dennis J. Roberts, Providence; Elmer 
E. Robinson, San Francisco; and Com- 
missioner J. Russell Young of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


John P. Robin, executive director of 
the Pittsburgh Urban Redevelopment 
Authority, is the new committee’s sec- 
retary. 

First meeting of the committee was 
called during August by Paul V. Bet- 
ters, executive director of the Mayors’ 
Conference. 


BUILDING RESEARCH ADVISORY 
BOARD NAMES SCHEICK HEAD 
William H. Scheick, architect and 
coordinator of the University of Illinois 
Small Homes Council since its organi- 
zation in 1944, was appointed in July 
as executive director of the newly 
formed Building Research Advisory 
Board (see March Journa, page 89). 
Also in July, BRAB completed its first 
job—a study of current use of modular 
coordination in home construction for 


HHFA. 


Parent organization of the Board is 
the National Research Council, organ- 
ized under the National Academy of 
Sciences in 1916 at the request of 
President Wilson “to promote research 
in... useful arts, with the object of 
increasing knowledge, of strengthening 
the national defense, and of contribut- 
ing in other ways to the public wel- 
tare. 

BRAB’s job is to coordinate the cur- 
rent building research activities of all 
the hundreds of different public and 
private agencies carrying on such re- 
search throughout the country and to 
encourage further studies. The Board 
will not itself carry out active research 
programs. Funds for the job come from 
private industry. 

Dr. Frank B. Jewett, former presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Sci- 


ences, is chairman of the Board, whose 
27 members are chosen by the Research 
Council for their “interest or accom- 
plishments in scientific and technologic 
research and development in building 
construction...” 


ARCHITECT TO SURVEY SMALL 
CITIES FOR PLANNING NEEDS 

To find out what the need of small 
cities under 50,000 is for city planning, 
architect A. Whitney Murphy of But- 
ler, Pennsylvania, in June began a five- 
month survey of 40 such cities. The 
Department of Education and Research 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
under Walter A. Taylor, is cooperating 
in the survey. 

In announcing the study, Edmund R. 
Purves, AIA director, stated, “It is 
recognized that many cities of the 
United States are, generally, in an un- 
organized and unsightly physical con- 
dition today. Rapid and uncontrolled 
growth has caused this plight, but now 
that a more static condition both as to 
locale and population exists, it may be 
possible to correct these evils.” 

The survey will constitute an ap- 
praisal of geographical, political, so- 
cial, and economic factors and is aimed 
at discovering the relationship of the 
small city architect to his community 
in regard to civic planning problems. 

Mr. Murphy is financing the survey 
with funds awarded him through an 
Edward Langley Scholarship grant 
from the AIA and a William Wirt 
Winchester Fellowship conferred by 
Yale University in 1941. The war pre- 
vented him from making earlier use 
of the Winchester Fellowship, awarded 
for travel and study in architecture. 

Mr. Murphy will travel 10,000 miles 
for interviews with city officials, edi- 
tors, engineers, and realtors in search 
of facts and to obtain a sampling of 
opinion. 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE TAKES OVER 
REVERE QUALITY HOUSE STUDIES 

In an expansion move toward further 
“improving the quality and lowering 
the cost of moderate priced houses,” 
the Revere Quality House Institute in 
July became the Revere Quality House 
Division of the Southwest Research 
Institute of Houston and San Antonio, 
Texas. Announcement of the incorpo- 
ration came in a joint statement by 
Dr. Harold Vagtbord, president of the 
Southwest Research Institute and C. 
Donald Dallas, board chairman of Re- 
vere Copper and Brass, Inc. 

Eight architect-builder teams in eight 
different communities cooperated in 
the original Revere program aimed at 
(Continued column three, page 293) 
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Has Public Housing Failed to Achieve Its Social Goals? 


Comments by local authority commissioners on the claim to this effect by 
Dr. John P. Dean, published in the August Journal 


WILLIAM McKINLEY THOMAS, M.D. 
Commissioner, Housing Authority of the 
City and County of San Francisco 

It was never the intent or purpose 
of those non-dreaming Americans, who 
have consistently supported public 
housing as a useful means of providing 
a good and healthy posterity, to regi- 
ment the every social activity and re- 
lationship of those who inhabit public 
housing—nor does any bill or amend- 
ment passed by the Congress purport 
that such is the purpose of public 
housing. 

Americans are by nature and by 
inheritance a free people. To attempt 
to totally regiment them in all their 
social relations—‘social welfare,” as 
Dr. Dean calls it—would present the 
same dangerous repercussions as would 
an outfight unveiled attempt to polit- 
ically regiment the occupants of public 
housing. 

The person or persons described by 
Dr. Dean “who are well-trained in 
community organization and _leader- 
ship” have in multiple instances fallen 
flat aface when confronted with the 
hard, practical realities met in the ap- 
plication of that training. 

It is believed that housing officials 
have no apologies to offer for their 
failure to carry out Dr. Dean's recom- 
mendations. It is, on the contrary, 
their responsibility to achieve the full 
intent of the Congress and the letter 
of the law in the administration of 
public housing. 

According to Dr. Dean, public hous- 
ing has done the job it set out to do— 
“without question, public housing has 
provided rehoused families with struc- 
tures more comfortable and decent and 
more healthful and safe to live in.” 


WAYNE McMILLEN, 
University Professor; Vice-Chairman, 
Chicago Housing Authority 

A man’s home is his castle, regardless 
of whether it is publicly or privately 
owned. Tenants in public housing proj- 
ects have the same right to be free from 
regimentation and paternalism as any 
other householder in the community. 
On the other hand, a public housing 
project should be and is, by its very 
nature, more than just a real estate 
operation. The real problem confront- 
ing housing authorities is to draw the 
line between these two extremes. 

The investigations of George Her- 
bert Gray convinced him that transfer 
from a slum environment to sanitary 
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modern housing was sufficient in itself 
to release the potentialities of the ten- 
ants. He claimed that 90 per cent of 
the adults and 100 per cent of the 
children respond to the standards of 
the new dwelling. These claims are 
extreme but, if it could be established 
that they are somewhere near the truth, 
the answer to the problem would be 
clear: select tenants from the poorest 
housing; provide them with a good, 
well-operated dwelling in a good neigh 
borhood; and then allow their own 
democratic and gregarious drives to 
govern the development of their group 
life. 

Meanwhile, until we have a sounder 
basis for establishing policy, it is better 
to err on the side of doing too little 
than too much. Individual freedom is 
a precious right and no man should be 
forced by pressures, either direct or in 
direct, to join a neighborhood council 
or to participate in other gratuitous 
undertakings for which he has no ap 
petite, even though such programs may 
be for his own good. 

Though we should continue to study 
this problem, a more urgent need is to 
find ways to modify the pattern of 
economic segregation that present poli- 
cies have created. In Chicago there has 
been some discussion of moving in this 
direction by intermingling public hous- 
ing with nonprofit housing that pays 
full taxes. Under such a scheme, a fam- 
ily paying $60 per month for a very 
small house would be living next door 
to a man in a larger and better tax- 
exempt house for which he would pay, 
on the average, $30 per month—or 
might, under certain circumstances, pay 
as little as $15. The attitudes aroused 
by this sharp contrast might well prove 
a barrier to the development of any 
kind of neighborhood unity. Yet some 





How do you 


answer Dr. Dean’s charge? 


See page 256, August JouRNAL 











way should be found to modify the 
present pattern of economic segrega 
tion. The stigma formerly attaching to 
children born and reared in an alms 
house should not be perpetuated by a 
pattern of community organization that 
ghetto-izes the poor. 


j. FLETCHER LANKTON, 
Architect; Vice-Chairman, 
Peoria Housing Authority 

The quoted statement of Dr. Dean 
is correct, if considered from a broad 
standpoint. However, the Peoria Hous 
ing Authority originally faced the fact 
that they might not fully realize their 
hoped for improvement in social wel 
fare. They determined that success in 
assisting to rehabiliate even 5 per cent 
of its cases would be worth the effort. 
The result, therefore, has been encour 
aging. 

If the intent of Dr. Dean’s statement 
is to point out the need for better 
trained and educated housing officials 
to cope with their problems, I heartily 
agree with him. However, this goal 
will be reached only as the need, to 
gether with its possibilities and com 
pensations, becomes evident to those 
interested in social welfare as a life 
work. 

Members of housing authorities are 
generally selected from a cross-section 
of good, sound, civic-minded people 
engaged in local business, labor, or pro 
fessional work. Otherwise the local au 
thority would be unable to cope with 
the problems faced in developing the 
physical requirements of the program. 
The members of the authority seldom 
have any training, and usually little 
experience, in welfare work. They only 
have a desire to do a job that they rec- 
ognize as an obligation on their part. 

The staff members employed by an 
authority are selected from the available 
personnel offering their services. Very 
few are either trained by education or 
experience in the work they are to per- 
form. This program is yet too young 
to secure such trained or educated per- 
sonnel. Therefore, most housing offi 
cials are faced with learning by experi 
ence and by comparing notes with 
others in the field. 

Proper education in the social, as well 
as the physical, problems in housing 
must come. Officials can not carry out 
Dr. Dean’s social welfare objectives if 
they do not know either the require- 
ments or the solution. 
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Canada Has First Slum Clearance Project Under Way 


Toronto’s Regent Park Housing 
Project is the initial undertaking of 
its kind in Canada. It involves the re- 
development of a substandard housing 
area a mile and a half from city hall. 
The 662 old houses and cottages on 
the site are mainly of frame or rough- 
cast construction, many of them hav- 
ing been there more than 75 years 
(note the picture on page 293). Several 
stores, small factories, and two taverns 
will also be demolished but two 
churches in the area will remain. 


Containing 42.5 acres in six major 
blocks, the area will be redeveloped 
in three sections, with the cross street 
and alley thoroughfares eliminated and 
the division streets closed to through 
trafic. The central part of each sec- 
tion will be developed for park and 
playground use for the whole of this 
congested district, while many other 
breathing spaces will remain, as the 
new buildings will cover less than ten 
acres. 

Public Aid 

The cost of acquiring and clearing 
the site is estimated at $2,300,000. The 
Canadian government will contribute 
one-half toward this cost, to a maxi- 
mum of $1,150,000, in accordance with 
the provisions of the National Housing 
Act 1944. The balance of such cost 
will be borne by the City of Toronto, 
which will transfer the land at a nom 
inal price to The Housing Authority 
of Toronto. 


Authorized by the City of Toronto 
Act passed by the provincial (state) 
legislature in 1947, the Authority is 
a public commission of five members 
appointed for terms of three years and 
until their successors are appointed. 
Under a by-law of the city council, 
the Authority has been intrusted with 
the construction, management, and 
control of the project—a moderate 
rental, publicly-owned, housing devel- 
opment. 


Size 
There will be 20 apartment build- 
ings containing 984 suites in 48- or 54 
suite blocks, nine L-shaped eight-fam- 
ily group houses—a total of 1056 hous- 
ing units—plus a community center, 
to be used also as project offices. 


As first consideration for rehousing 
is to be given to those families residing 
in the area on the date of condemna- 
tion and in order that overcrowding 
might be eliminated, the plans provide 
for the distribution of unit sizes shown 
in the table above. 
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HARRY MATSON 
Secretary, The Housing 
Authority of Toronto 


No. of Bedrooms 


Family Size No. of Units 


> 9 or 10 persons 36 
+ 7 or 5S persons 132 
> Sor 6 persons 384 
2 3or 4 persons 432 
l 2 persons 72 

1056 


Eligible families now on the site 
total 822 and there will, therefore, be 
over 200 extra families from other 
parts of the city provided for on com- 
pletion of the redevelopment, which 
will help to alleviate our acute short- 
age of rental housing, especially for 
families with children. 


Costs 

Development costs, apart from the 
land, are estimated at $9,600,000. In- 
dications were originally that the proj- 
ect would operate at an annual deficit 
of over $132,000—to be borne directly 
by the local taxpayers. However, the 
provincial (state) government, which, 
as an experiment, granted $1000 a unit 
toward the cost of constructing the 
initial buildings (a 48-suite apartment 
building and an eight-family group- 
house) has now decided to extend its 
grant, on the basis of completed units, 
to the whole of the project. The deficit 
will, therefore, be reduced to $91,000 
a year, plus $45,000 annually to amor- 
tize the cost of the land over 50 years 
and the differential between the pres 
ent .tax assessment and that which 
would be levied were the project pri- 
vately owned. Only in this manner 
can moderate-rental housing be pro 
vided in these days of high construc- 
tion costs. The taxpayers have realized 
that a start in eliminating substandard 
housing can not be measured in dol- 
lars alone, over 60 per cent of those 
voting in the referendum having fa- 
vored the plan. 


Time Schedule 

As mentioned, this is a rehousing 
development and, as there was sufh- 
cient vacant land for only. one apart- 
ment block and one group-house, 
progress was somewhat slow at first but 
will now proceed more quickly. With 
the smaller unit completed and eight 
of the larger families all settled before 
April 1, we were able to demolish those 
houses actually in the contract area and 
work around the others in awarding 
the contracts for the next two build- 


ings, a 54-suite apartment and another 
group-house. 

With the completion of the original 
48-suite block in the early fall, it will 
be possible to rehouse sufficient fami 
lies to provide the sites for three more 
blocks of apartments, contracts for 
which will be awarded at that time 
and, early in 1950, work can com- 
mence on the remaining buildings in 
the eastern section: another apartment 
block and two group-houses. 


It is also expected that a start can 
be made soon afterward in the center 
section. Although more closely built 
up than the eastern part, which in- 
cluded some vacant land, two factories, 
and a tavern, it should be possible to 
proceed fairly rapidly in the center sec- 
tion, as it is not proposed to demolish 
the buildings now located on lands re- 
served for parks and playgrounds until 
such time as families in houses that 
must be razed have been moved to 
their new quarters. To do otherwise 
than to proceed as quickly as possible 
with the reconstruction program would 
be to invite criticism and, therefore, it 
will be impossible to complete the park 
development in each section, as some 
might wish, before going forward with 
the rehousing plan. Modern, sanitary 
housing is the goal; parks and play 
grounds, desirable as they are, bene 
ficial as they will be, must still be of 
secondary consideration. 


Rents 

In 1947, as part of the Toronto Met 
ropolitan Housing Research Project, 
Mr. Humphrey Carver and Mrs. Ali 
son L, Hopwood prepared a report 
A Rent Scale for the Regent Park 
Housing Project. The average rent 
payable under their proposed scale 
would be $28.68 a month but a re 
survey of the section where redevelop- 
ment has commenced was made by 
Mr. E. Stewart Bishop of the Toronto 
Department of Public Welfare, his 
study revealing that the rent-paying 
capacity of the residents had increased 
to $37.48 a month—or, excluding those 
in the higher 
$32.47 a month. 

These amounts are, of course, shelter 
rents. As heating, water, hot water, 
refrigeration, etc., (costs that are us- 
ually paid directly by tenants of 
houses) are to be supplied by the Au- 
thority, a monthly service charge rang- 
ing downward from $13 will apply. 
The average monthly charge for shel- 
ter rent and services was then found 
to be $47.10—or, again excluding those 


income brackets, to 
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families with the 
$42.05. 

The estimated monthly cost per unit 
of $52.50 is based on units of all sizes 
from three to seven rooms, the average 
for the larger units naturally being 
higher. Furthermore, it is based on the 
tax levy for the completed project 
being fixed at an amount of $36,100, 
which was the total levied on the tax- 
able land and building assessment for 
1948 taxes and nothing has been in- 
cluded for the cost of acquiring the 
site, which is being shared equally by 
the dominion government and the City 
of Toronto. 


higher incomes, 


Income Groups 

With the estimated monthly cost per 
unit of $52.50 and since it is the ulti 
mate goal of the Authority to provide 
accommodation only to those families 
in the income group averaging from 
$150 to $175 a month, an average 
charge of $42.05 was used in arriving 
at an annual deficit of $132,422—being 
$10.45 a month per unit. 

The starting rent scale provides that 
a family of two with an income of 
$100 a month will be required to pay 
$20 for shelter rent and $9 for services, 
a total monthly rent of $29. A family 
of ten with an income of $300 a month 
will also pay 20 per cent of its income, 
or $60, for shelter rent, plus $13 for 
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DOWN WITH THE OLD — UP WITH THE NEW 


In Canada’s first slum clearance project, dilapidated cottages such as 
the one pictured left above are coming down to make way for a 1056-unit 
rental housing development. There are to be both apartment type struc- 
tures and ‘‘group’’ houses for eight families, such as the one pictured 
right above. The clearance is being done piecemeal so that families displaced 
from one part of the site can move into the new housing. Almost four-fifths 


of the project will be tenanted by site families. 


Two- and three-bedroom 


units will predominate—with 36 units for nine- and ten-person families 
and 132 for seven- and eight-person families. 

The dominion, provincial, and city governments are all cooperating in 
the financing of this pilot project, which will clear more than 42 acres of 


central city slum land. 


/ 


a total of $ 


Comparatively few of the resident 


the services, 3 a month. 


families are in the higher income 
brackets and, were it not for the prior 
ity promises to the families that re 
sided in the area on July 15, 1947, the 
date ol expropriation, they would not 
be considered eligible for rehousing. 
Even though the rents payable by fami 
lies with the higher incomes are in ex 
cess of the estimated average monthly 
cost per unit, they are still below the 
rents they would be required to pay for 
elsew here. It 
would the 

subsidize 


similar accommodation 


is not the 
Authority be 
them in any 
limited to those unfortunate enough to 


need them. 


intention, nor 
justified, to 
must be 


way: subsidies 


Regent Park is the first project in 
Canada for the 
standard 


elimination of sub 
housing. Let us hope that 
other projects will soon follow, so that 
the citizens of the future may look 
back with pride on the efforts to initiate 
this movement exerted by the Toronto 
city planning board; interested citizen 
groups (notably the Toronto Branch, 
Community Planning Association); the 
former mayor, Robert H. Saunders; his 
successor, Mayor Hiram E. McCallum; 
and members of the city council who 
placed the plan before the taxpayers 


and so strongly advocated its adoption. 


NEWS NOTES— 


(Continued from page 290) 


developing “local design to meet local 
Work on house designs 


additional 


conditions.” 
communities W ill go 
which 


for 12 


ahead under the new set-up, 


will also offer a comprehensive research 
service to manufacturers of component 
parts, materials, and equipment tor 
housebuilding. Consultation service on 
product development and marketing 


will be another new function of the 


Quality House Division. 
The 


isa nonproht public service organiza 


Southwest Research Institute 
tion founded by a Texas oil producer 
and rancher to provide scientific re 


search services for industry. 


PICTURE CONTEST FOR NEW 
CONSTRUCTION IDEAS ANNOUNCED 
Construction Methods magazine is 
offering three monthly cash prizes— 
$25, $15, and $10—for the 
tures of construction operations or use 


best pi - 


of construction machinery. The pic 
tures can illustrate uses for new and 
unusual equipment, safety ideas, gad 
gets and tricks that whipped a tough 
construction problem but shots of 
completed projects are not 
Editors of the 
NAHO 


upon 


eligible. 
magazine 
will 


serve as 


judges. furnish contest 


rules request. 
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Prepared by 
EDWARD j. FRUCHTMAN 
General Counsel, The Chicago Housing Authority 


STUYVESANT TOWN COLOR BAR 
UPHELD BY HIGHEST COURT 

In July the court of appeals of New 
York, the highest court in the state, 
reaffirmed, by a four to three vote, the 
right of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company to bar Negroes from 
Stuyvesant Town, a housing project 
erected by the company with substan- 
tial financial and other aid from the 
state. The facts of the case are re- 
ported in detail in the April 1949 issue 
of the Journat or Housine, page 114. 
The attorneys for the Negroes who 
brought suit against the corporation 
owning the project will ask the United 
States Supreme Court to review the 
decision. Whether or not it will do so 
is discretionary with the court. (Dorsey 
v. Stuyvesant Town Corp., .. . N.Y.S. 
(2d)... , July 1949.) 


CITY MAY REZONE FOR 
PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECT 

The supreme judicial court of Mas- 
sachusetts held, in July 1949, that the 
rezoning of a vacant land area to per- 
mit the development of a public hous- 
ing project was in the public welfare 
and refused to set aside the rezoning 
ordinance. The finding was made. in 
the case of Lamarre v. Commissioner 
of Public Works of Fall River. 

Pursuant to a state statute empower- 
ing municipalities to zone areas for 
the purpose of “promoting the health, 
safety, convenience, morals and wel- 
fare of its inhabitants” and “to avoid 
undue concentration of population,” 
the City of Fall River originally passed 
a zoning ordinance in 1927 that di- 
vided a portion of the city into single 
residence districts, “general residence” 
districts (in which residences for three 
or fewer families were permitted), and 
multiple family resident districts (per- 
mitting residences for more than three 
families). At the request of the Fall 
River Housing Authority, which 
wanted to build multiple-family _resi- 
dences on a vacant site located partly 
in the single residence districts and 
partly in the general residence district, 
the city council in 1948 rezoned the 
area to a multiple-family district. Sur- 
rounding landowners filed a mandamus 
suit to compel the commissioner of 
public works to enforce the zoning 
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ordinance as it stood prior to the 
amendment by the city council. 

The trial court found that the re- 
zoning would result “in some but not 
great depreciation” in the value of the 
surrounding property and that the 
proposed housing project would “par- 
tially relieve the housing shortage in 
the city.” In upholding the city, the 
supreme judicial court held that the 
chief purpose of the zoning statute 
was the promotion of the public wel- 
fare and that, in view of the finding 
that the housing project would help 
relieve the housing shortage, “it is rea- 
sonable to believe that the amendment 
(to the zoning ordinance) would tend 
to correct undue concentration of pop- 
ulation and thereby promote the public 
welfare.” The court clearly  distin- 
guished the rezoning in this case from 
“spot” zoning, i.e., “a singling out of 
one lot for different treatment from 
that accorded to similar surrounding 
land indistinguishable from it in char- 
acter, or for the economic benefit of 
the owner of that lot.” (Lamarre v. 
Commissioner of Public Works of Fall 
River, ... Mass. ... , July 1949 (Sup. 
Jud. Ct., Mass.) 


INELIGIBLE TENANTS MAY BE 
EVICTED FROM PUBLIC HOUSING 

On December 28, 1948 the supreme 
court of South Dakota upheld the 
eviction of a non-veteran from a public 
housing project intended exclusively 
for veterans and their families. The 
city of Sioux Falls had been allotted 
a project by the Federal Public Housing 
Authority pursuant to a contract that 
specified that the city was not to admit 
non-veterans to occupancy. In_ fact, 
however, the city accepted defendant, 
a non-veteran, as a tenant. Thereafter, 
when the city sought to evict defendant 
under a provision of the lease authoriz- 
ing termination of tenancy if the ten- 
ant were not a veteran, the latter 
claimed he could not be evicted be- 
cause the city had not complied with 
the conditions precedent to eviction 
imposed on private landlords by the 
federal rent control act of 1947. 

The court’s ruling that “defendant 
was not entitled to protection from 
eviction under the federal act” is in 
accord with rulings by other courts. 
See Columbus Metropolitan Housing 


Authority v. Simpson, reported in the 
May 1949 issue of the JourNAL, page 
150, and San Diego College Foundation 
v. Hasty, 202 P. (2d) 868, reported in 
the July 1949 issue of the JourNat, 
page 221. (City of Sioux Falls v. Sona, 
35 N.W. (2d) 296.) 


CERTAIN CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT 
CLAIMS CAN NOT BE ARBITRATED 

A construction contractor erecting a 
public housing project may not compel 
a housing authority to arbitrate claims 
for which arbitration procedures are 
not provided in the construction con- 
tract. So held the supreme court of 
New York on February 1, 1949 in 
Barr & Co. v. Municipal Housing 
Authority for City of Yonkers. 

The issue arose on claims by the 
contractor for damages “due to delays 
enforced upon it in beginning the 
work” and for damages for higher 
wages paid as a result of a union 
agreement entered into by the con- 
tractor. In rejecting the demand to 
arbitrate these claims, the court pointed 
out that the contract specifically pro- 
vided that no extra compensation was 
to be paid for delays in the work or 
for payment of higher wages than 
those specified in the contract. “No 
right to recovery on these two items 
existing,” the court pointed out, “no 
arbitration can be required.” (Barr & 
Co. v. Municipal Housing Authority 
for City of Yonkers, 86 N.Y.S. (2d) 


765.) 


PROHIBITION AGAINST SEGREGATION 
IN NEW JERSEY PROJECTS REVERSED 

On June 30, 1949 the supreme court 
of New Jersey, in Seawell v. Me- 
Withey, reversed an injunction against 
the city of East Orange, its mayor, 
and councilmen prohibiting those de- 
fendants from discriminating against 
the Negro complainants by segregating 
them in one project of a veterans hous- 
ing program that included four proj- 
ects. (For a discussion of the lower 
court’s decision, see the March 1949 
issue of the JouRNAL, page 77.) 

It appeared from the higher court's 
opinion that the selection of tenants 
for the projects was in the hands of 
two committees: (1) the veterans per- 
manent housing committee of the city 
council and (2) the East Orange vet- 
erans selection committee, known as 
the McConnell committee, apparently 
a group of private citizens. In dis- 
missing the injunction issued by the 
lower court, the appellate tribunal 
avoided the question whether the seg- 
regation violated a state statute pro- 
hibiting discrimination in public hous- 
ing or the fourteenth amendment to 
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the federal constitution. This avoid- 
ance was achieved by seizing on the 
technicality that neither the council 
nor the mayor had specifically author- 
ized the creation or the acts of the 
council committee and the McConnell 
committee. Not having given such 
authorization, the court held, the 
mayor, the councilmen, and the city 
could not be held responsible for the 
unlawful actions of the two commit- 
tees. This conclusion seems dubious 
in view of the fact that, in the lower 
court, the mayor, councilmen, and the 
city had apparently ratified the acts of 
the two committees by filing a plead- 
ing that admitted the segregation but 
claimed it was not discrimination be- 
cause the apartments allocated to the 
Negroes were equal in quality to those 


‘set aside for whites. (Seawell, et al. v. 


McWithey, et al.,...NJ...., June 
30, 1949.) 


LHA’S MAY EVICT WITHOUT 
NAMING GROUNDS FOR EVICTION 
On July 12, 1949 the supreme court 
of Arizona upheld the right of the 
Phoenix Housing Authority to evict 
a tenant it deemed undesirable although 
“neither the notice to vacate, the com- 
plaint, nor the proof put forth any 
grounds for terminating the tenancy.” 
The lease between the Authority and 
the tenant was of the usual month-to- 
month character, renewable and _ter- 
minable at the option of the Authority. 


The tenant urged that he was pro- 
tected in his tenancy by the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 but the 
court held that “a reading of the entire 
act . . . leads one irresistibly to the 
opposite conclusion.” The court pointed 
out further that “it would certainly 
create an anomolous situation if a per- 
son once obtaining possession had a 
continuing and indefinite right of ten- 
ure. 


For a similar decision see Columbus 
Metropolitan Housing Authority v. 
Simpson, reported in the May 1949 
issue of the JourNaL, page 150. ( Wal- 
ton v. City of Phoenix, ... Ariz. . 
Sup. Ct. Ariz., July 12, 1949.) 
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ARE YOU SENDING NAHO 

COPIES OF COURT DECISIONS 

HANDED DOWN IN YOUR 
CITY AND STATE? 

Mr. Fruchtman urges prompt 


transmittal of decisions for 
Journal review. 














Most current data available—released to JouRNAL oF Hovusine as of August 24, 
1949 through the courtesy of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 


PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1949 


1948 
July 96,000 (preliminary ) Jul 5 DOU 
First seven months 549,100 (preliminary) First seven months 72,600 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VOLUME OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1949 1948 
Jul S$ 718,000,000 (preliminary) Jul S$ 714.000.000 
First seven months $,660,000,000 (preliminary) First seven months $4,014,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
Department of Commerce 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTS 
Total tu and muiti-jJamiuly) 
April First tour months April First four mont 
1949 1949 1948 1948 
Number 18.700 57 200 20.000 57.100 
Per cent to total 21.2 22.2 20.1 20 


Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 


1949—First six months 1948—First six months 
Private $31,800 Private 171.600 
Public 21,300 Public 6,000 
Total 453,100 Total 177,600 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 


April First four months April First four months 

1949 1949 1948 1948 
Urban 49,500 143.700 55,000 157.900 
Rural 38.800 114,400 44.500 121.600 
Total 88.300 258.100 99 500 279.500 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1949 1948 
June 211,358 


June 225,267 
First six months 1,138,491 


First six months 1,244,922 
Note: During June, FHA mortgage insurance under Titles I] (203) and VI (603) 
was written on 23,408 loans covering 1-4 family housing. Also during June 21,509 
GI home loans were guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, and Veterans Administration 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1949 1948 
June $1,000,920,000 June 1,.149,591,000 
First six months 5,287 ,767,000 First six months 5,734,487 ,000 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
July 1949 July 1948 
Number of mortgages 199 172 
Dollar amount $121,147,000 $7 1,137,150 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


(1926 Base) 





1949 1948 
July 189.1 200.0 
Avetage first seven months 196.4 195.9 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION LABOR 

(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 

1949 1948 





June $1.923 (preliminary) $1.836 
Average first six months 1.928 (preliminary) 1.800 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Association News 





NAHO PRESIDENT COX HONORED 
FOR SERVICE TO HOUSING 

Commendations from three NAHO 
groups have been extended to NAHO 
President Lawrence M. Cox for his 
“great service and contribution to the 
National Association of Housing Ofh 
cials and to public housing generally. 

Resolutions commending Mr. Cox’s 
efforts toward the passage of the now 
enacted Housing Act of 1949 were 
passed by the NAHO Board of Gov 
ernors at a meeting in Washington 
on May 19 and again at a meeting 
in Denver on August 15; by the Execu 
tive Board of the Pacific Southwest Re 
gional Council on April 29 in Santa 
Barbara, California; and by the South 
eastern Regional Council in general 
session on May 27 in Miami. 

Full text of the Board’s second reso 
lution follows: 

WHEREAS Lawrence M. Cox entered on 
the presidency of this Association at a time 
critical in the history of housing in_ the 
United States, and at a time when unwise 
or inept leadership might have resulted in 
serious schism within the Association; and 

WHEREAS the fairness, impartiality, and 
courageous leadership of President Cox has 
been largely instrumental in achieving the 
present high prestige of the Association; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that 
the Board of Governors of the National As 
sociation of Housing Officials hereby declares 
its admiration and appreciation of the con 
duct of Lawrence M. Cox as President of 
this Association. 


Mr. Cox represented the Association 
before congressional committees twice 
during the past year: before a subcom 
mittee of the Senate Commitee on 
Banking and Currency on S. 138, 


Housing Act of 1949, on February 8, 





and before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency on H. R. 4009 
on April 28. He is executive director 
of the Norfolk (Virginia) Redevelop 
ment and Housing Authority. 


THREE REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
PLANNED FOR SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER 

The Southwest, Pacific Southwest, 
and Pacific Northwest Regional Coun 
cils of NAHO are all planning fall 
annual meetings, two for September, 
and one for October, as follows: 


Southwest—‘‘The biggest conference 


in the biggest city of the biggest state, 
offering you the biggest and warmest 
welcome ever in the biggest year in 
housing history,” is how the Southwest 
Regional Council of NAHO is de 
scribing its coming annual conference, 
scheduled for September 19, 20, and 
21 at the Rice Hotel in Houston, 
Texas. 

William H. Clayton, former Assist 
ant Secretary of State, will present the 
keynote address on “The Need for 
Slum Clearance.” Public Housing Ad- 
ministration Commissioner John Tay- 
lor Egan will also address the confer- 
ence. All conference subjects will re 
volve around new housing legislation 
and action toward setting in motion 
a new building program. Sessions will 
be held at both the conference hotel 
and San Felipe Courts, 436-unit low 
rent project operated by the Housing 
Authority of the City of Houston. 

Conference planners expect some 
300 to 400 housing officials to attend. 
A special invitation has gone out to 
executive directors and commissioners 


= 


of newly formed or recently reactivated 
housing authorities throughout the re 


gion. 


Pacific Southwest — Plans for the 
eighth annual conference of the Pa 
cic Southwest Regional 
headed the “new business” agenda of 


Council 


the Council’s Executive Board meeting 
in Monterey, California, on June 24. 

September 29 and 30 have been 
chosen as the dates for the conference, 
to be held in Santa Barbara, California, 
at the Mar Monte Hotel. The meet 
ing is to be divided into four major 
sessions featuring audience participa 
tion following brief talks on current 
housing activities. 

Nominating members 
were appointed at the June meeting by 
President A. N. LeFevre, executive di- 
rector of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Benicia, to choose nominees 
for regional officers and board mem- 
bers to be elected at the conference. 
Committee members include a repre 
sentative from each NAHO Chapter 
in the region, as follows: Committee 
chairman—Frances Saltman, Southern 
California Chapter; Charles Daley, 
Vallejo Chapter; Sigmund Mahler, 
Richmond-Contra Costa Chapter; Ruth 
Newcomb, Central Valley Chapter; 
and Ruth Rush, Ventura County Chap 
ter. Leslie G. Crichton and E. Morton 
Schaffran, of the San Francisco and 
Los Angeles PHA held offices, respec 
tively, were chosen as alternates. 


committee 


Pacific Northwest — The Pacific 


Northwest Regional Council's eighth 


NAHO MAINTENANCE COMMITTEE HOLDS WELL ATTENDED WASHINGTON MEETING 


Back to front, first two rows: Rutcher Skagerberg, PHA; Syl 
Hidinger, Pittsburgh; Hamilton Vogdes, 
Ingram, PHA; O. R. Olmsted, PHA; C. S. Holt, Portsmouth; 
Lester Cousins, Detroit; M. S. Herzog, PHA; Nathan Levy, PHA; 
W. F. Graham, PHA; around the table, left to right, front: 
W. R. Johnson, Dallas; John T. Egan, PHA; E. E. Graham, 
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Philadelphia; R. L. 


all PHA. 


Miami; John M. Ducey, NAHO; F. R. Kretschmar, Detroit: 
R. A. McMullen, Los Angeles; A. M. Dunstan, PHA; E. L. 
Tramonte, Hartford; J. W. Simms, PHA; J. B. Corridon, PHA; 
behind table: A. D. Badour, O. L. Baublitz, Oscar Block, L. R. 
Everett, H. W. Sturges, J. M. Schroer, and Benjamin Ritter— 
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annual meeting will be primarily a 
“working conference,” according to 
the announcement of the meeting car- 
ried in the Council’s July-August Pa- 
cific Northwest NAHO News and 
Idea Xchange. Dates for the two-day 
conference are October 6 and 7. The 
place set for the meeting is the Multno- 
mah Hotel in Portland, Oregon. 


Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee, 


Portland’s “lady mayor,” will welcome 


the Council members, who will also. 


hear a report on national NAHO activi- 
ties from NAHO President Lawrence 
M. Cox. Discussion panels organized 
around the new program anticipated 
under the Housing Act of 1949, as 
well as disposition and other matters 
affecting war housing, will feature the 
remainder of the meeting 


Members of the regional Executive 
Committee (see December 1948 Jour- 
NAL, page 312) will serve double duty 
as the conference program committee. 


NEW ENGLAND— 
Organizes Into Ten Areas; 
Prepares to Welcome °49 Meeting 
To acquaint 1iew local housing au- 
thorities in the New England region 
with NAHO and to provide a greater 
outlet for the exchange of ideas among 
local authorities, the executive council 
of the New England Regional Coun- 
cil took action recently to divide the 
region into ten smaller meeting groups. 
Other recent New England Regional 
Council activity included a July 28 
meeting of the executive council held 
at the office of the Providence (Rhode 
Island) Housing Authority. 


The ten newly established meeting 
groups range in size from one com- 
prising five local housing authorities in 
Maine to a 15-authority group in a 
Massachusetts area. Ten members of 
the executive council have been ap- 
pointed as chairmen for each of the 
ten groups to insure that each group 
has the benefit of an experienced chair- 
man and to provide a liaison between 
the various groups and the council. 

The first such group meeting was 
held in Lynn, Massachusetts under 
the sponsorship of group leader Robert 
Hunt, Chairman of the Swampscott 
Housing Authority; Harland Mc- 
Phetres, Executive Director of the 
Lynn Housing Authority; and Edward 
F. O'Callahan, Executive Director of 
the Beverly Housing Authority. 
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Harold Robinson, Director of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Housing Board, re- 
ports that response to the meeting was 
enthusiastic. 

The July 28 executive council meet 
ing took up the progress of the Coun 
cil’s membership drive, heard reports 
on the progress of the new area meet 
ing plan, and discussed plans for the 
national NAHO annual meeting set 
tor Boston in November, when the 
Council will act as host to NAHO 
members attending the conference. 


SOUTHWEST— 
Beats All Regions in Membership Drive 

The Southwest Regional Council is 
the only one of the seven regional coun 
cils of NAHO to have reached—and 
even surpassed—its goal in the national 
drive for new NAHO members. Over 
the period extending from March | 
through June 17, 73 new memberships 
were turned in from the Southwest 
region—three more than the region’s 
quota of 70. 

Scores for the other six regions are 
as follows: 


Neu Membership 


Region Members Quota 
New England 55 110 
Middle Atlantic 47 100 
North Central 42 70 
Southeastern 19 110 
Pacific Southwest 19 70 
Pacific Northwest 1! 70 


The success of the Southwest Re- 
gional Council’s membership drive has 
made it the fourth largest region in 
terms of membership and has placed 
it in the position of a close runner-up 
for third place with the Pacific South- 
west region. 

R. A. Bremer is chairman of the 
Council membership committee _ re- 
sponsible for the region’s membership 
efforts. In his note of appreciation to 
committee members, Mr. Bremer ex- 
‘pressed the hope that “perhaps we will 
keep going and they will never catch 
us. 


SOUTHEASTERN— 
Annual Conference Keeps Delegates 
On Busy Schedule 


Two general sessions, two luncheon 
meetings, six round table discussions 
and a full afternoon’s maintenance 
session added up to a busy schedule for 
attendants at the two-day conference 
held by the Southeastern Regional 
Council in Miami on May 26 and 27. 


Addresses to the full conference in 
cluded a welcome from Miami's Mayor 
Robert L. Floyd; a response by Ray O. 
Edwards, Executive Director of The 
Housing Authority of Jacksonville and 
immediate past president of NAHO: 
NAHO’s message to the region from 


(Continued on page 300) 








To help pre 
pare Wheel 
ing’s applica 
tion for federal 
aid in slum 
clearance, the 
West Virginia 
Rent Advisory 
Board recently 
re commended 
to the Area Rent Director that OHE 
records be made available to a special 





housing committee. This procedure 
may be valuable for other communi 
ties where data on housing conditions 
are inadequate. 


Arriving early doesn’t always pay. 
Your diarist tried it for the August 
Board meeting in Denver, only to 
wait ten hours for a hotel room, during 
which time an unknown character 
made off with his bag from the hotel 
lobby. It was probably the first time 
an executive director of NAHO faced 
the prospect of attending a Board of 
Governors meeting without a shave 
or a clean shirt. 

+ o a 

One happy result of the early arrival 
was a sightseeing trip to Denver's spec 
tacular mountain parks with Vice 
President Fowler and Board Members 
Scheib and Thomas. To a prairie lad, 
even the foothills of the Rockies look 
tremendous. 

7: . . 

Why not a housing project named 
in memory of Edith Elmer Wood? 
This suggestion to honor the first 
“great lady” of housing comes from 
Anya F. Smith. 

.- . . 

From the rate at which advance 
registrations are coming in, NAHO’s 
16th Annual Conference will have the 
largest attendance in history. 

_ . e 

According to the Miami Herald, that 
city is beginning to worry about the 
prospect of a sizeable quantity of gov 
ernment-owned housing in that city— 
but it isn’t low-rent housing. Indica 
tions are that the postwar boom in 
FHA-insured 608 projects resulted in 
over-building the market for high- 
rental apartments, with the possibility 
of large-scale foreclosures not too re- 
mote. 
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will be the focus of a tour for 


NAHO’S 1949 
ANNUAL MEETING DELEGATES 


on the opening day of the conference— 
Sunday — November 13 


Top picture, left—The Old North Church, from the tower of which came 
the signal that started the famous ride of Paul Revere 


Middle picture, left—The Old South Meeting House, where Benjamin 
Franklin was christened 


Bottom picture, left—The Bunker Hill Monument in Charlestown, a 
memorial to the heroes of the American Revolution 


Top picture, right—Faneuil Hall and Market in Dock Square, with the 
Custom House tower in the background 


Bottom picture, right—The Old State House, where many famous proclama- 
tions were read. The Boston Massacre took place nearby 
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Boston's city-, state-, and federally-aided 


R ! f, public housing developments 
. — will be the focus of a tour for the final day of 
— NAHO’S 1949 ANNUAL MEETING— 


aes on Wednesday — November 16 











10,776 UNITS MAKE UP BOSTON’S 
PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAM 


Up and occupied: 8529 units . . . under way: 496 units 
... in the planning stage: 1751 units 


Top picture, left—Mission Hill, 1023-unit, federally- 
aided development; bottom picture, left—library in 
Old Colony, another federally-aided development, 
873 units; top picture, right—one- and two-family 
housing units built by the City of Boston for World 
War II veterans (817 such units are now completed 
and tenanted—154 more are on the way); middle 
picture, right—multiple-unit housing being built by 
the City of Boston for World War II veterans—to be 
ready this coming winter; bottom picture, right—Old 
Harbor Village, 1016 units—first project developed 
by the Boston Housing Authority. 
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NAHO President Lawrence M. Cox; 
an opening session speech by John P. 
Broome, Assistant Commissioner, 
PHA, on the reorganization of PHA 
and its effect on local housing authority 
procedure; a luncheon address by Ray- 
mond M. Foley, Administrator, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency; and 
another luncheon address by George B. 
Hamilton, Treasurer, State of Georgia, 
and President, National Association of 
Rural Housing Officials. 

The following were elected regional 
officers for the year 1950: 

President—W alter Simmons, Assistant Exec- 
utive Director, Memphis Housing Authority; 
Vice-President—H. W. Blandford, Executive 
Director, Newport News (Virginia) Redevel- 
opment and Housing Authority; Executive 
Committee—R. G. Dacey, Executive Director, 
The Housing Authority of the City of Biloxi, 
Mississippi; James F. Daniels, Housing Au 
thority of the City of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; Ray O. Edwards, Executive Director, 
The Housing Authority of Jacksonville; 
George Guy, The Nashville Housing Author 
ity; G. Paul LaRoque, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Kinston, 
North Carolina; Walter B. Mills, Jr., Execu 
tive Director, Greater Gadsden (Alabama) 
Housing Authority; Hal R. Powell, Executive 
Director, The Housing Authority of the City 
of Augusta; Mrs. Evelyn Purcell, Commis 
sioner, Richmond (Virginia) Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority. 





CHICAGO— 
Sponsors Varied Program, 
Visits Milwaukee 

Highly varied monthly meeting pro- 
grams have characterized the activi- 
ties of the recently chartered Chicago 
Chapter of NAHO. A noon-hour trip 
to Europe for a study of housing con- 
ditions in England, France, and Italy 
was the feature of the Chapter’s May 
meeting. The 
the meeting went overseas through 
a showing of colored slides made on 
a recent European trip by James C. 
Downs, Jr., of the Real Estate Research 
Corporation. 


70 persons attending 


A real jaunt—to Milwaukee for a 
look at project development work 
being carried out by the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Milwaukee— 
followed in June. The group also ex- 
tended its tour to Greendale, one of 
the country’s three greenbelt towns, 
located just outside Milwaukee’s city 
limits. The day spent in Milwaukee 
provided the background for the July 
meeting, when Richard W. E. Per- 
rin, Executive Director of the Mil- 
waukee Authority, “responded to the 
popular demand” of the Chapter mem- 
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PACIFIC SOUTHWEST COMMITTEE HITS THE ROAD 





The Housing Operations Survey Committee of the Pacific Southwest Regional 
Council is pictured above—at work. Committee members are shown shooting a barrage 
of $64 questions at James D. Richardson, Executive Director of the Housing Authority 


of the City of Vallejo. Immediately after subjecting Mr. Richardson to a cross- 
examination on the overall operation procedures of his Authority, the Committee 
dispersed for more detailed inspections with ather Authority employees. 

Seated, left to right, are Leslie G. Crichton, PHA, San Francisco; E. Morton 
Schaffran, PHA, Los Angeles; A. N. LeFevre, Regional President, and Executive 
Director of the Housing Authority of the City of Benicia; Jess N. Swanson, Commit- 
tee Chairman and Director of Administrative Services of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Los Angeles; Mr. Richardson; Ferris R. Sherman, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of Tulare County; and Sidney Green, Housing Manager, Housing 
Authority of the City of Los Angeles. Standing, left to right, are George Hutchinson, 
Director of Management Division, Housing Authority of the City of Vallejo; Gilbert 
A. Millar, Comptroller, Housing Authority of the City and County of San Francisco; 
and Cliff Bossert, Housing Manager, substituting for George Wallace, Executive 
Director of the Oxnard Housing Authority. 

An account of the Survey Committee’s establishment and functions was carried 
in the June JOURNAL, on page 194. 








bers by addressing a luncheon meet- Kimball H. Moore, District Housing Man- 
ing on the Milwaukee method of local allah oe Tila aaa caataa Sullivan; 
financing for veterans permanent hous- 

ing, the effects of a balanced public 
program upon the real estate market, 
and the Milwaukee Authority’s future 
plans. Also in July, the Chapter held 
a reception for NAHO President Law- 
rence M. Cox. Housing officials who 
were in Chicago for the urban re- 
development conference jointly spon- 
sored by NAHO and other organiza- 
tions at 1313 (see August JouRNAL, 
page 270) were also guests. 


PUGET SOUND— 
Hears Talk on Europe; Panel 
Discussion on Community Planning 
Members of the Chapter met in an 
all-day session in Seattle on June 24 
to hear both a Seattle Councilwoman, 
Mrs. F. F. Powell, who presented the 
impressions she received on a recent 
four-month trip to 
Europe, and a panel discussion on 
“Housing’s Role in Community Plan- 
ning.” The panel discussion covered 
the viewpoints of a city planning off- 
cial and of public and private housing 
agencies—presented through talks by 
John Spaeth, Director of 
Seattle 
spoke on “Sound Community Plan 
ning”; M. C. Redman, Field Director, 
Public Housing Administration, whose 
topic was “What Public Housing Can 
Do”; and Albert Balch, Seattle Master 
Builders, who presented his ideas on 
“What Private Housing Can Do.” 
Moderator was Professor Bayard O. 
Wheeler of the University of Wash 
ington. The meeting concluded with 
a business session and a social hour. 
Mrs. Lela Hall and Herbert M. Ed- 
wards, both of the Seattle Housing 
Authority, were in charge of general 
arrangements for the meeting. 


England and 


On August 20, Chapter members 
picnicked at one of the forest preserve 
shelters near Park Forest, newly built 
planned community constructed by 
American Community Builders, Inc., 
of Chicago, to combine a social get 
together with an opportunity to study 
the new community. 


Planning, 


Planning Commission, who 


SAN DIEGO— 
Reactivated Chapter Plans Program, 
Elects Officers 


Steps were taken recently to reacti- 
vate the long inactive San Diego Chap- 
ter of NAHO when over 40 persons 
attended a reorganization meeting on 
July 7. Temporary officers: appointed 
to serve until the next regular elec- 
tion schedulea for March 1950, are as 
follows: 


Chairman—Warren A. Ridpath, District 
Housing Manager, PHA; Vice-Chairman— 
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1200 Square Feet of Well-Planned Space for $10,300 


Proof that relatively low-cost homes 
can have spacious open rooms and 
plenty of charm are found in these 
pictures of eight row-type houses built 
for Swarthmore College faculty mem 
bers at Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
The cover picture for this issue of the 
JouRNAL features another view of the 
project. Three bedrooms, a large living 
dining area with natural fireplace, an 
extra lavatory on the first floor, laundry, 
and storage spaces—all of which total 
about 1200 square feet of 
carry a $10,300 price tag. 

Architects Bishop and Wright of 
Philadelphia took advantage of the 
beauty of the site—a small sloping knoll 
surrounded by heavy woods—to assure 


space— 


a maximum of privacy for the oc 
cupants. Two facing rows of four 
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houses each were built on either side 
of the slope. The knoll between serves 
to cut off part of the direct view from 
one row to the other. To assure privacy 
between immediate neighbors, each of 
the units in a row was Staggered to 
fit the slope. The connected-house de 
sign made possible twice as many 
homes as Was at first thought possible 
on the small site, and the party walls 
proved a mayor economy. 

The outside views above show the 
step-down arrangement of the rows and 
the cinder-block walls used on the ends 
and between units. 

The large 
separated from the stair and hallway 
by open slat partitions that give a 


living-dining space is 


spacious air to the rooms. In the view 
at the left, the back corner of the liv- 
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ing room of an end house is seen from 
the hall just off the stairway 

Pictured at the right is the dining 
area with slat partition between it and 
the hall. 
front provide plenty ol light and air 
The 


kitchen is directly off the end of th 


Ribbon windows across the 


tor the living and dining areas. 


dining area, with a laundry room, 
turnace room, and stor ize space on 
necting by hall with the kitchen and 
other parts ol the house 

The second floor provides three bed 
rooms (ranging from 16’-5”x9/’-4” to 
11’-3”x9’-4"), five closets, bath, and 
another storage space. 

Each unit has a forced warm air 
heating system. Concrete slab floors 
with asphalt tile finish have been used 


throughout. 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Before 
organizations or individuals make trial installations or use of any of 
these items or materials, they may wish to write to NAHO to ask if 
there is official government test information on file or where instal- 
lations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


RADIANT BASEBOARD SYSTEM GIVES 
GREATER COMFORT AT LESS COST 


apmweTams > 
BRACKET 











Greater comfort plus heating econ- 


omy—that’s the double advantage 
claimed for the Kritzer Radiant Base- 
board heating system. Basis for the 
claim rests on these factors: (1) heat 
transfer through a combination of con- 
vection (heat transmission through air 
movement) and radiation (heat trans- 
mission from a solid surface) provides 
more comfortable room temperatures 
with less fuel consumption; (2) the 
structural simplicity of the system 
means lower installation costs. 

Core of the system as pictured above 
is a unit containing two copper hot 
water pipes that extend through a se- 
ries of aluminum fins spaced at close, 
regular intervals. This unit is attached 
to a steel back plate that is fastened 
to the wall and along the floor. The 
two remaining essential parts are sup- 
porting posts as shown in Step 2 above 
and filler plates to blank out the gaps 
that are also shown in the Step 2 pic- 
ture. Decorative grilles are also avail- 
able as pictured top right. 

The aluminum fins attached to the 
hot water pipes enable the system to 
function much as does an ordinary 
steam radiator: air currents passing 
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through the spaces between the fins 
circulate heat throughout the room. 

Radiant heat is provided when both 
the back and front plates absorb heat 
rays from the pipes and in cura give 
off heat rays to the room surfaces. 
Rays from the back plate reach the 
walls; those from the front travel across 
the room to be absorbed by the floors 
and other room surfaces. This provi 
sion of heat to room surfaces makes 
possible the economy claim for radiant 
baseboards. In ordinary heating sys 
tems that utilize only convection trans- 
fer, the warm air currents rise to carry 
most of their heat to the ceiling and 
upper parts of the room. It requires 
higher temperatures — consequently 
more fuel—for this type of heat to 
maintain comfortable warmth in the 
lower, lived-in part of the room. When 
the room surfaces can absorb radiant 
heat, the warmth of every object in 
the room insures 2 good temperature 
balance, so that the reom’s eccupants 
do not constantly lose body heat to 
colder room surfaces. 


All of the parts descr:bed above ex- 
cept the end-posts come in ten-foot sec- 
tions, which are said to be easily and 
quickly joined by use of a Kritzer Ring 
Assembly. Manufactured by Kritzer 
Radiant Coils, Inc., 2901 Lawrence 
Avenue, Chicago 235, Illinois. 


“THIN STEEL” OPENS WAY TO 
LOW-COST CONSTRUCTION 

A new building product called thin 
steel is expected by its developers to 
go a long way toward making truly 
low-cost homes a reality, according to 
Professor George Winter of Cornell 
University. 

Thin steel comes out of the mills in 
mile-long sheets. It is looked to for 
low-cost construction possibilities be- 
cause, under a machine called a sheet 
steel press brake, it can be transformed 
from an extremely pliable flat sheet 
into an endless variety of shapes. Un- 
like the original thin sheet, these 
curved, channeled, square-cornered, or 
letter-like forms are rigid and almost 
unbreakable. With thin steel, whole 


roofs, walls, and floors can be turned 





out on a mass production basis for 
welding into residential and commer- 
cial structures. 

Large-scale use of thin steel has been 
held up by building code restrictions 
and by the need for experience in han 
dling the new product. In unskilled 
hands it may warp, buckle, sag, and 
bend. The latter problem has been 
ironed out, however, in past and con- 
tinuing experiments by research work- 
ers at Cornell University. Under the 
direction of Professor Winter, tech 
niques have been developed that make 
thin steel a valuable building product. 

About 60 million square feet of thin 
teel roots and about 8 million square 
feet of floors were sold in 1948. An 
example of its use can be found in the 
press box of the Los Angeles Coliseum. 

The American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, sponsor of the Cornell University 
research on thin steel, has published a 
Light Gage Steel Design Manual de 
scribing how to use thin steel effec 
tively. The manual is available from 
the Institute, at 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 1, for $1. 


TOWEL BARS ATTACHED TO SINKS 
CUT INSTALLATION COST, WORK 





To eliminate the very real possibility 
that plaster or tile bathroom walls will 
be cracked or marred when towel racks 
are installed, the Briggs Manufacturing 
Company has come out with a new 
line of vitreous china lavatories with 
towel bars attached to the sides. This 
sink accessory means installation sav- 
ings, too, the company claims, since 
it abolishes the job of putting up in- 
dividual racks. One of the new Briggs 
models is pictured above. 

Thirteen models are available in five 
different sizes. Three of them carry 
faucets mounted on the back wall, 
leaving the top shelf free for use. Man- 
ufactured by the Briggs Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit 11, Michigan. 
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Williamsport, Pennsylvania— 

Right in there pitching in the semi-finals of 
the national “Little League’’ baseball tcurna- 
ment was the team from Penn Vale. 
The above picture of the ‘‘Loyalsocks”’ 
was featured in The Satur- 
day Evening Pcst and is re- 
printed through the 
courtesy of The Post. 
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4 RAMONA GARDENS, 
> Los Angeles— 

The above ill-smelling display of 
non-burnable objects fished out of 
clogged incinerators stood in the 
administration building on rent- 


paying day. The theory was—one 
smell is worth a thousand words. 




















Picture copy- 
right Curtis 
Publishing 
Company 






LAUDERDALE COURTS, Memphis— 
As one means of keeping school chi!- 
dren out of mischief during the summer 
months, the Lauderdale Courts tenants as- 
sociation conducts a waste-paper pick-up 
contest every Friday morning. The papers 


are then sold and the kids get the returns for spending money. J. A. Fowler, executive director of the 
Memphis Authority, says: ‘Trying to keep about 3500 children in our five projects out of mischief 
during the summer months is a big undertaking. We have tried many schemes, none of them very 
effective. The urge to break windows and limbs on trees, stop up drains, scratch and mark up walls 
and finished surfaces, seems as irresistible with children today as it was in my youth.”’ 
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ESTUARY PROJECT, Alameda, California— 

Residents of the more than 5000 units of war housing in Alameda do their part to brighten up the long-used ‘‘temporaries’’ by 
entering wholeheartedly into the annual flower garden contest, judged by members of the local garden club. The proud children 
above live in the prize-winning home at the Estuary Project, one of Alameda’s ten war projects. 
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‘Hints te the Housing Manager 





“CENTRAL STORAGE FOR TENANTS — ITS USE AND OPERATION” 


Where to store the first-born’s play 
pen until the second addition to the 
family is ready to use it is as much, 
if not more, a problem for public hous- 
ing tenants as for private home own- 
ers and renters. The usual absence of 
individual basement and attic space and 
the economy of unit space character- 
istic of public housing design combine 
to produce limited storage facilities. 
The following recommendations for 
efficient use of existing storage areas 
are excerpted from Central Storage for 
Tenants—Its Use and Operation, the 
report of an all-inclusive survey carried 
out recently by the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration (see July JourNAL, page 
241). 


SPACE— 
Arrange It Conveniently for Tenant 
and Manager 


For those projects where the storage 
space is located so tenants can get at 
it without supervision (that is, without 
locking and unlocking by manage- 
ment), the survey recommends that 
the space be divided into partitioned 
compartments, one for each family that 
has a number of articles to store. Each 
compartment should be approximately 
40) feet square. 


RULES— 
Make Them Known Before Occupancy 

Tenants should not be kept in the 
dark about the availability of storage 
space—which is a practice followed in 
some projects to discourage its use. 
If tenants are to get off to a good start 
in handling their storage, they should 
be given information on storage space 
rules both before and after they move 
into the project—information on how 
much space is available to them, what 
times it is open, what can and can not 
be stored, etc. They will then be able 
to decide before they move in just what 
items they can use, what they should 
store, what they should dispose of by 
sale or by storage with a friend or 
relative. 

Also frowned upon by the report are 
“the policies of informing tenants that 
storage is temporary or of requiring 
tenants to permanently dispose of arti- 
cles that can not be accommodated in 
units, since a public housing project 
may not be a permanent home and the 
articles may be urgently needed later. 
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This is particularly true of stoves, re 
frigerators and furniture.” 


WHAT TO STORE— 
Put Limit on First Storage, Require 
Periodic Review 

About half of the managers inter- 
viewed in the survey recommend that 
stored articles be limited to “those in 
good condition which will be used 
later.” Experience indicates that such 
restrictions are necessary if tenants are 
not to take up space for useless items. 

Tenants should be requested to look 
over their storage every six months to 
see if any items have lost their value 
and are no longer worth storage. One 
project surveyed holds a semi-annual 
storage space “open house.” 


GETTING IN AND OUT— 
Set Date and Hour for Access 

Where each tenant has his own stor- 
age compartment with key for enter 
ing at his own convenience, frequency 
of access and locking and unlocking 
are no problem. For the undivided 
storage areas, the survey recommends 
limiting access to a specific half hour 
on a specific day each week for each 
storage area. For special purposes, 
tenants should give management a 
day’s notice that they want to get into 
the storage area. This practice allows 
management time to identify the tenant 
as one having articles stored and also 
time to notify the janitor of the request. 


RECORDS— 
Keep Them Simple, Complete 

Simple, duplicate forms should be 
filled out by the tenant, listing the items 
he has stored. When items are removed 
from storage, forms naming the item 
and the date of removal should also 
be required. One copy of each form 
should go to management files and one 
copy to the tenant. To save time in 
locating storage, tenants should be re- 
quired to place uniform labels fur- 
nished by management on each item. 


PACKING, HAULING— 
it’s Up To Tenant—But Management 
Makes Rules 


Small articles should be packed for 
neat storage and convenience in clean- 
ing, but furniture need not be crated. 
Tenants should be responsible for trans- 
porting articles to and from storage 


areas. “However,” the report adds, 
“there may be instances when project 


assistance is necessary.” 


CLEANLINESS— 
Both Tenant, Management Have 
Responsibilities 

According to the survey: “Where 
wire mesh front walls are provided for 
storage areas, the accumulation of dust 
and dirt creates considerable tenant 
dissatisfaction. Such lack of protection 
also requires additional project upkeep. 
All of the managers operating storage 
areas with wire front walls recommend 
solid walls. Problems of petty thievery 
and disorder also result in projects 
where wire mesh front walls are but 
six feet high, permitting children to 
enter.” 

Cleaning and disinfestation of un 
divided storage should be up to man 
agement. Tenants should be respon 
sible for maintenance of storage com 
partments. Twice a year is the recom 
mended minimum frequency of clean- 
ing and disinfestation. Individual com 
partments, limitations on time of ac 
cess, and restrictions on articles to be 
stored help keep down the amount of 
time management must give to storage. 


TENANT COOPERATION— 
Storage Eliminated by Repair Shops, 
Loan Service 


The following procedures practiced 
in some projects are recommended in 
the PHA survey for consideration by 
other projects: 

“In one project a tenant organiza 
tion assists project families who are 
in need of furnishings and household 
equipment. They request old discarded 
furniture from tenants who do not 
need it, repair it, and give or lend it 
to needy families. The manager’s ad 
vice to new tenants includes a state- 
ment on the work of this organization, 
which has resulted, in a number of 
cases, in furnishings being loaned and 
the elimination of the storage of tem 
porarily out-of-use furniture. 

“A few projects have furniture re- 
pair shops for tenant use, either in or 
adjacent to the projects. In some of 
these shops, tenants are given instruc- 
tion in repairing old furniture. This 
is invaluable in relieving both units and 
central storage space of out-of-use arti- 
cles due to repair needs.” 
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Southwest Council Holds Maintenance Workshop 
A report of an April 11, 1949 session at the NAHO Council’s spring conference 


1—Tenant Relations 

A general discussion on the subject 
“How to Lower Janitorial Expense at 
Time of Move-Outs by Tenants” was 
opened with the question: As an exam- 
ple, a family intends to vacate the first 
of the month; how do you handle this 
situation? How should they leave the 
apartment? How do you handle the 
return of their key? 

Mr. B. E. Helms (Texarkana, 
Texas): We have a system—but it goes 
haywire with us. Ninety-nine per cent 
of our tenants move out between suns 
and we do not know it—or know the 
reason. We give them a check list of 
what they are expected to do in order 
to put the apartment in shape before 
they leave—but their idea seems to be 
that since we have $10 at the office as 
a security deposit, we can take out of 
that amount what we need for any 
cleaning expense. We usually keep the 
entire deposit but it does not cover 
repair on the apartment; repair runs 
around $150, usually. If we can find 
something that will keep tenants from 
moving out at night, it will help. 

Mr. Johnson: Where tenants owe 
you rent, can you exercise landlord’s 
lien? 

Mr. Helms: Tenants do not have 
enough furniture to pay for fixing up 
the apartment. 

Mr. Johnson: Do you make an in- 
spection of the apartments on the day 
of move-outs? 

Mr. Helms: Yes, we do, and provide 
barrels for trash. 

Mr. Johnson: Does the home coun- 
selor instruct tenants on the proper 
operation and care of equipnient or, 
in general, the proper method of 
housekeeping? 

Mr. Helms: 1 would say “no.” They 
give them a certain amount of in- 
struction and information during lease 
period. The employee that writes up 
the lease also gives the tenant a cer- 
tain amount of information relative to 
good housekeeping. 

Mr. T. R. Padgett (Dallas): The 
home counselor puts off the visit too 
long, which leaves the maintenance 
superintendent to have to talk to ten- 
ants. The tenant should be instructed 
as to garbage disposal, stove and ice 
box care, and should be told that in 
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Reported by 
W. R. JOHNSON 
Chairman, NAHO Maintenance Com 
mittee; General Maintenance Superin 
tendent, The Housing Authority of 
the City of Dallas 


ten days the home counselor will visit 
them. In private industry, the owner 
of new equipment is thoroughly in 
structed in its operation by a trained 
representative of the company; the 
same thing should be true of new resi 
dents of the projects. 

I think the first visit by the home 
counselor should be made by appoint 
ment—but the next visit should be a 
“drop-in” call. More time should be 
spent by management at the time of 
lease—management should take the 
time to instruct tenants. I think that 
the manager has more influence over 
the tenant than the home counselor 
does. 

Mr. Earl Orfield (Dallas): All apart 
ments should be inspected every so 
often, because when we have a vacant 
apartment we have to make up 15 to 
20 work orders covering work that 
should have been done a long time 
ago. Somebody should inspect prop 
erty every six months at least. 

Mr. Johnson: One authority has a 
fulltime crew to perform such a serv 
ice. 

Mr. M. W. Landers (Dallas): Vf a 
maintenance man that does the actual 
*work something wrong, 
should he report it to the maintenance 
superintendent? 

Mr. Johnson: We should let the ten 
ant know that they are moving into 
a clean place; that we do not want 
them to bring the slums with them— 
preventive maintenance could begin 
with the home visit before tenant 
moves in. 

Mr. R. A. Bremer (Dallas): Con 
cerning preventive maintenance, main- 
tenance begins before the tenant gets 
into a proyect—this idea is particularly 
important to those of us connected 
with low-rent projects, where we house 
a person who has been living in a slum 
unit. For example, did any of you 
ever make a home visit in the slums? 
In a great many cases, the family can’t 
even sweep the floor because it is in 
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such poor condition that the boards 
would come loose if they did. There 
fore, unit maintenance with them is 
something new. Sometimes it seems 
a waste of time to tell such a family 
how to use mechanical equipment. 
Sut whoever makes the home visits 
should be maintenance conscious. In 
the case of “extra” filth, a notation on 
the report should be made to this effect. 
That notation will be a flag to man 
agement that this family will be a 
problem, in most cases. 

Home counselors are trained to work 
with other women; they are accom 
plishing things with them that man 
agers could not do in years of occu 
pancy. 

We must have some indoctrination 
of those families that have lived in 
slums all their lives so that they will 
feel a part of the project, a part of the 
community. We need to set up a sys 
tem that is followed conclusively. 

You as maintenance superintendents 
and aides—your work is of a mechan 
ical nature and when you go into an 
apartment to make a repair, the tenant 
is going to look on you as a repairman 
and not as a person who is to tell them 
what to do. Some agreement should 
be reached that someone with separate 
authority should be appointed to take 
care of the indoctrination of the tenant. 

A suggested method of instruction 
could be placards with instructions to 
tenants concerning the proper use of 
mechanical equipment, such as how 
to defrost their refrigerator, etc. Ninety 
per cent of them do not even know 
how to put food in a refrigerator, let 
alone have any idea how to defrost it. 
With the entree that both the home 
counselors and managers have, the ten 
ant can be made to feel an interest in 
the whole procedure. 

If we can get people to respond to 
instruction, we will be accomplishing 
something; we are not doing a good 
job of housing as long as these people 
are not properly instructed. A large 
part of maintenance is educational and 
our tenants are not Ph.D.’s. Persons 
living in low-income housing all their 
lives have been kicked around and 
they do not care much about anything 
—their attitude is one of helplessness 
and hopelessness. They can not be 
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expected to change too rapidly when 
they finally are properly and cleanly 
housed. When a tenant is responsible 
for any destruction, proper and ade- 
quate charges should be made against 
him; he should bear the entire cost. 

Mr. Padgett: We have found that 
the home counselors won't take care 
of individual tenant instruction. 


2—Grounds Maintenance 


Mr. Johnson: What about lawn 
areas where people cut across grounds? 

Mr. Victor Prichard (Galveston): 
On grounds where we have found 
tenants walking across lawn areas and 
areas that do not have walks, we have 
placed a series of posts, or barricade 
of some kind, to change the route of 
trafic. However, there are some areas 
with which we do not have any luck. 
These fence arrangements do not look 
too bad and as a temporary arrange- 
ment it helps. 

Mr. Johnson: Have any other main- 
tenance superintendents made plans to 
take care of this type of problem? We 
all have it—all projects seem to have 
short cuts. People are just going to 
cut corners—but some of the “cutting” 
can be eliminated if walks are made 
to run directly through the project. 

Mr. Prichard: Concerning the mat- 
ter of moving vans tearing up grounds, 
we tell them to get as close to buildings 
as possible. 

Mr. Johnson: We try to get them to 
keep off of lawn areas if possible. We 
wrote to management offices to tell 
them not to load big trucks on lawns 
and we have obtained good results. 

Mr. Landers: One transfer company 
has been called time and again; I have 
talked to the manager and he says: 
“What can we do—the tenant tells us 
to come across the lawn.” Could we 
file charges? Does anyone know if there 
is a city ordinance against this practice? 

Mr. Bremer: My suggestion would 
be that we see the general manager of 
the moving company—tell him that we 
are anxious to see him get business but 
we can not do business with him unless 
he cooperates with us. There is a pos- 
sibility that a letter from our attorney 
might help. 

Mr. Johnson: How about planting 
hardy shrubs to take care of areas 
where people cross lawns? 

Mr. W. H. Williams (Houston): 
That is the best experience we have 
had—plant Nippon or something of 
that sort to discourage people from 
crossing grounds. 

Mr. Johnson: The home counselor 
can again be useful by instructing the 
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tenant as to his responsibility for keep- 
ing grounds and lawns in good shape. 


3—The Maintenance Superintendent 


Mr. Johnson: The following might 
serve as an outline for a discussion of 
the responsibilities of the maintenance 
superintendent: (a) select the right 
man for the right job; (b) plan today 
what will be done next week, next 
month, and next fall and post it so 
that other maintenance men will know 
the schedule; (c) the maintenance man 
should use diplomacy in discussing 
charges with tenants and make them 
seem “painless.” Maintenance person- 
nel should be selected for their ability 
to get along with people. 

Mr. Bremer: 1 have spent about six 
months in working on just this very 
thing—recognizing the difference in 
size of projects. The maintenance su- 
perintendent on a small project will 
work lots differently from the man on 
a large project. Each should plan his 
work through a plan of operation: 
its scope, detail and application. In a 
project of 100 units you know everyone 
personally—but in a 1000-unit develop- 
ment you do not know anything about 
the tenants individually; therefore, you 
have to set up a system of coordination. 
There are many units you do not get 
into every six months, some that you 
may get into only once a year, but some 
never have been visited—and then peo- 
ple move out and you have $150 worth 
of repairs. 

The maintenance superintendent 
must schedule and plan some basis of 
operation. The maintenance man 
should be on the alert for roof leaks, 
plumbing leaks, hot water heater re- 
pairs, ceilings, etc——he should make 
periodic checks and also make notes of 
findings any time he is called to a unit 
to repair equipment. 

You must be able to plan your work 
—coordinate activity all the way 
through. You should protect your re- 
sponsibilities. All instructions or re- 
quests for maintenance should go 
through the maintenance superinten- 
dent direct. 

All tools should be properly taken 
care of. Each man should have a tool 
box for the tools charged against him. 
A sign showing that the employee is 
responsible for these tools is also a 
good idea. If the maintenance em- 
ployee knows he is responsible, it won't 
be long before the tenant knows he is 
responsible and if a wrench is left in 
an apartment, the maintenance em- 
ployee will be notified by the tenant. 
If the tenant thinks the authority is 





going to pay for it, they will not notify 
anyone. 

Do not make clerks out of your 
mechanics. Do not force them to make 
out reports; just let them handle main- 
tenance tasks. 

Make up some kind of a training 
manual—there are lots of things in 
day-to-day operation that would be 
good in this respect. 


4—Shop Space 
Mr. Johnson: We had hoped to have 


“before and after” pictures of main- 
tenance shops to show how much efh- 
ciency could be obtained. However, we 
were not able to realize this ambition. 

Mr. G. T. Patrick (Dallas): There 
is an overload of wasted space in main- 
tenance shops; this condition is typical 
of most of them. Where they have high 
ceilings, we might well use that space: 
our idea is to put in a balcony for 
storage purposes, which I think is one 
way of making our shops work bet- 
ter. In Dallas, we are going to try 
that idea in several projects. There is 
also the problem created by the railing 
built to keep tenants out of the shop 
—which means that time is lost because 
it is necessary for the crew to walk 
around the railing numerous times a 
day. 

We are storing too much stuff in 
maintenance shops—too many ladders, 
for instance. These ladders could be 
put on the outside and locked. Other 
items such as pipe, stoves, water heat- 
ers, etc., should be taken out. With just 
a little careful planning along that line 
we could create more space and I think 
you will all agree that we need more 
space. We propose to make a plan of 
all of our shops showing some of the 
“step-saving” arrangements possible. 


5—Purchasing 


Mr. Williams: Bear in mind that 
we operate 3300 units, which require 
lots of equipment. We operate a cen- 
tral storage room and buy in large 
quantities, which saves us a great deal 
of money over a period of time. Our 
central office is located on one of the 
largest projects, so we have been able 
to save on the labor involved in pur- 
chasing. Our step-by-step operation 
runs about as follows: 

We store our maintenance and office 
supplies in the central office; for the 
projects, the storekeeper issues out sup- 
plies only through requisitions ap- 
proved by the maintenance superinten- 
dent. The storekeeper’s job is also to 
issue tools to personnel on projects. 
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We keep a perpetual inventory on 
material in the warehouse. When 
someone sends in a requisition for ma- 
terial, we check the balance on hand, 
since we try to maintain a two or three 
weeks’ supply of most items. We have 
a truck going to each project at least 
one day a week. We try to keep stock 
down on the projects: a three weeks’ 
supply is ample. When the storekeeper 
sees that he is running low on any 
part or piece of equipment, he puts it 
on a “want list.” We have not had 
much trouble with this system and it 
keeps us from having to buy for only 
one project at a time. 

Mr. Johnson: How do you purchase 
—by bid? 

Mr. Williams: On large amounts we 
obtain written bids; on smaller amounts 
we purchase by telephone. Up to a 
$100, we buy through outright pur- 
chase; over that amount we obtain 
bids. 

Mr. Johnson: Your perpetual inven- 
tory—how is it handled? 

Mr. Williams: We use a kardex 
system. Even miles away from the 
storeroom, we know what we have in 
stock. We have a maximum and mini- 
mum for ordering and in that way we 
should never run out of an item in 
our storeroom. 

Mr. Johnson: In buying materials, 
who determines what kind of paint you 
are going to buy? Or any materials of 
that nature? 

Mr. Williams: The general mainte- 
nance superintendent makes that deci- 
sion on purchasing. Uniform material 
is used on each project where it is pos- 
sible—we have some variations where 
construction materials on projects are 
different but usually, there is a con- 
sistent use of products for all projects. 
Practically all of our projects are uni- 
form and we can make mass purchases. 

It would be to your advantage, in 
the event a project manager does not 
think material used is up to standard to 
check up on his findings. 

Each of our projects carries an in- 
ventory of its stock. We have no set 
period of time for this inventory. 

Mr. Johnson: How do you issue your 
supplies from the project? 

Mr. Williams: The maintenance su- 
perintendent on each project issues 
them out to any workman on the proj- 
ect. We try to keep a minimum stock 
on each project to assist the project 
maintenance superintendent. Only the 
superintendent or the maintenance aide 
has access to the stock. 

Mr. Johnson: What about your ve- 
hicles? 
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Mr. Williams: We have only one 
truck assigned to each project and a 
couple of motor scooters. 


6—Water Heaters 


Mr. Johnson: When a _ housewife 
tampers with the thermostat on a 
15-20 gallon heater, is she attempting 
to obtain hotter water or 
quantity of warm water? ~ 

Mr. E. G. Buckley (Dallas): The 
tenant is not to be blamed for trying 
to get hot water. In Dallas, we have 
15 gallon heaters. If the tenant draws 
five gallons of 140 degree water, what 
is the temperature of the balance of 
the water in the tank? It would drop 
to 90 degrees. 


a larger 


Regular flushing prevents sediment, 
which acts as insulation since it precipi 
tates to the bottom of the tank, directly 
above the burner, causing slowing 
down of heating, thereby causing ex 
cessive fuel consumption. This drain- 
ing of the heater is the tenant’s duty. 
Also, if sediment is allowed.to harden 
it can not be readily removed and in 
course of time the tank becomes worth 
less. 

The thing we want to prevent is the 
tenant’s trying to adjust the flame. 
This adjustment usually causes over 
heating, which may bring about more 
rapid deterioration of the heater, as it 
is a known fact that most hot water 
heaters now in use by our authority 
will not withstand continued heating 
above 140 degrees F. Not long ago, 
I went to an apartment on the upper 
floor of one of our units; the tenant 
complained of steam coming out of 
the faucets, which had burned her 
hands. I checked faucets and found 
raw steam; I checked the burners on 
the heater—they worked fine. The 
thought struck me that I ought to find 
out what was happening in the apart 
ment below. I found no one at home 
but checked the heater, which had 220 
degrees of hot water. It had backed 
up into the cold water line of the 
apartment above: that situation was 
caused by the tenant’s tampering with 
the flame on the heater. What is to 
be done about this kind of thing? 


We must adjustment of 
valves except by experienced workmen. 
Long, yellow flames, which inexperi- 
enced individuals seem to think neces- 
sary for more rapid heating, brings 
about smoky, sooty, and nauseous 
odors, sometimes mistaken for leak- 
ing gas—to say nothing about the un 
desirable, dirty conditions the workman 
has to cope with when he is finally 
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called on to remedy these faults. 

Proper, regular check by experienced 
workmen, who know the wAy of the 
situation as well as what to look for, 
will prevent the above conditions and 
will bring about better and more pleas 
ant service to user and will definitely 
prolong the life of the equipment. 

As to the operation of automatic con 
trols and safety pilots, when these parts 
are new, they work perfectly. There 
fore, it is essential that if perfect opera 
tion is to continue, these parts must be 
kept in a new condition, namely, clean. 
Keep dirt and grease away from all 
moving parts. Contact 
rods, and packing glands should work 
without movement; 
lock nuts should be kept tight; orifices 
and shutters should be kept free of 
foreign matter. Check gland packing 
for proper lubrication. 
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freely : excessive 


3all check types 
will accumulate more or less scale and 
sludge and if not given attention may 
get rusty or have a hard sludge build 
up to interrupt efficient operation. 
At this point I might say that if 
there were some means of testing the 
material the tank is made of before it 
is installed we could eliminate a lot of 
replacement. I should like to read a 
clipping from a mechanical publication 
concerning an instrument that has been 
developed for detecting flaws in metals: 


Quartz oscillators generating supersonics 


can be used as thickness gauges for metals and 
materials. The material becomes resonant to 
a certain frequency depending on its thick 
ness. By this method it is then possible to 
measure the thickness of pipes or spheres 
without penetrating them 
will detect flaws in metals 


Also such gauges 
When a flaw is 
encountered by the sound beam, it reflects it 
and locates the flaw by means of “pips” on an 
oscilloscope screen. 

With detectors of this sort, all shafts and 
equipment subjected to great strains can be 
examined without destroying the tested sub 
ject. This is of great advantage in turbines, 
motors, and the like 


Our experience has been that we get 
replacements and then get replacements 
for the replacements. We should have 
some preventive means for not making 
any replacements at all. 

Mr. Johnson: What do you think of 
magnesium rods in heaters? 

Mr. Buckley: We have found the 
rods are deteriorating. 

Mr. Padgett: We pull tanks out 
every day—the tank breaks full of 
holes, resulting in lots of lost effort 
when this “pulling” has to be done 
every six months. 





The session closed with pleas from 
both Mr. Johnson and NAHO’s execu- 
tive director for active participation by 
maintenance personnel in NAHO’s 
program. 
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he following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Before 
organizations or individuals make trial installations or use of any of 
these items or materials, they may wish to write to NAHO to ask if 
there is official government test information on file or where instal- 
lations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


LEAKY PIPES MENDED IN JIFFY 
WITH STICK-FORM CEMENT 

Repair of leaky pipes without even 
having to turn off water is done in a 
few minutes the manufacturer claims, 
by the use of Plumber Krak-Stik. The 
mending cement comes in stick form 
and, when rubbed heavily across a 
crack or leak in pipes, vats, or other 
containers, seals the leak immediately, 
thus avoiding many _ replacements. 
The makers claim that the stick cement 
assures a positive seal for water, gas, 
acids, and brine. Splits in water pipes 
caused by freezing can be repaired 
with Krak-Suk. No preparation of sur 
faces is necessary to apply the cement, 
it is claimed. Manufactured by Lake 
Chemical Company, 607 North West 


ern Avenue, Chicago Illinois. 


JANITORS, MAINTENANCE MEN FIND 
VARIETY OF USES FOR GARDENEER 





Although principally designed for 
use around the home and_ garden, 
janitors, maintenance men, and me 
chanics are finding a variety of uses 
for the newly-designed Gardeneer, 
pick-up cart pictured above. The new 
pick-up cart has been designed for 
balance so that the weight of the 
load rests on the rubber-tired wheels, 
making it possible for even a child 
to use it, according to the manufac- 
turer. The hopper holds two and 
three-quarters cubic feet — several 
bushel basketfuls. The front tilts to 
the ground for easy loading and un- 
loading. Two back stands give stabil- 
ity when the cart is at rest. It is of 
all steel construction with baked 
enamel finish. Manufactured by In- 
land Steel Products Company, P. O. 
Box 393, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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ALUMINUM SCREEN DOOR FITS 
AVERAGE BUILDING BUDGETS 
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The Alumatic Screen Door pictured 
above brings the luxury advantages 
and almost non-existent maintenance 
costs of aluminum screen doors with- 
in the buying power of the average 
builder—so the manufacturer of the 
door claims. What up to now have 
been the two main hitches to the use 
of aluminum for screen doors are 
said to be solved: (1) the problem of 
high first costs and (2) the problem 
of size. Screen doors ordinarily need 
to be adjusted to fit the wooden frame 
of the doorway. Since aluminum can 
not be trimmed down, the Alumatic 
door is installed by building up the 
doorway with wooden strips, then 
covering them with aluminum. 

The door is made of hollow ex- 
truded aluminum and comes in all 
sizes with l-inch variations in width 
and height. No fractional sizes are 
needed since the special aluminum 
frame will take up to 1-inch variations. 
Made by the Alumatic Corporation of 


America, 1229 South 41st Street, Mil- 


waukee 4, Wisconsin. 





washed every year 
for 5 years—and 
good for many more! 


has been signed and notarized 
as proof of its long service. 
“TONTINE” SHADE CLOTH lasts so long that 
it costs you less per year. And with wash- 
ing, it looks new and attractive year after 
year. That’s why housing officials specify 
“Tontine’”’ when they want quality. 
“Tontine”’ is made from strong cotton 
fabric. It’s pyroxylin-impregnated for 
washability, for high resistance to tearing, 
creasing, cracking and pinholing. 

When you need new shade cloth, remem- 
ber to specify ‘““Tontine.”’ It’s available 
at all reliable ‘“Tontine’’ authorized dealers. 
*“TONTINE” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark 
for iis pyroxylin-impregnated WASHABLE win- 
dow shade cloth. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc. 
“TONTINE" Sales, Newburgh, N.Y 


GU POND Better Things for Better Living 
... Through Chemistry 











SINK INSERTS OF 
STAINLESS STEEL- 


the simple, low-cost remedy for 
cracked and leaking CEMENT 


wash and dish sinks. 


Ease of installation and small 
initial cost may help YOU over 
come the 


“CEMENT” sink 
maintenance problem. 
Hundreds of satisfactory instal- 


lations in western housing units. 


Write today for details—photo- 
graphs and specifications on re- 


quest 
HAFEY 
AIR CONDITIONING 
COMPANY 





Chrysler Airtemp Parts Distributor 
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Accounting 





Southwest Council Holds Accounting Workshop 
A report of an April 12, 1949 session of the NAHO Council’s spring conference 


The chairman of the session, Mr. 
C. W. Daeschner, pointed out that 
there are definite methods of procedure 
that must be followed by local authori- 
ties as set forth in the Accounting Man- 
ual of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion—but that ways and means of carry- 
ing out these procedures oftentimes 
differ from authority to authority. It 
was his suggestion that the Fiscal Com 
mittee of NAHO’s Southwest Regional 
Council find out what the established 
practices of various authorities are in 
this regard and thus learn from one 
another. 

Mr. Daeschner further suggested 
that this particular “workshop” group 
might consider some of the problems 
with which all authorities are faced in 
the fiscal field and on this basis develop 
program material for future meetings. 
This plan for the discussion was fol 
lowed and is reported below. 


Internal Controls 

It was agreed that the type of in- 
ternal control an authority develops 
depends largely on its entire adminis 
trative set-up. Sometimes the size of 
projects will make impossible recom 
mended procedures. For instance, in 
a small project, the same person who 
handles the bookkeeping is also the 
cashier, whereas good internal control 
would mean that different persons 
should do these two jobs so that one 
is in a position to check on the other. 
Numbered receipts is another kind of 
necessary control, also the depositing 
of each day’s receipts, daily statements, 
cash accountability, and end-of-month 
summary statements with complete 
trial balance and list of refunds. 


Security Deposit Refunds 

The meeting discussed the handling 
of “move-out” refunds: the time that 
elapsed before refunds are completed. 
It was found that most authorities have 
refund forms and that all necessary 
information is put thereon. Checks are 
mailed out to the tenants from the 
central accounting department, unless 
it is requested that they be sent to 
the manager. These refund forms are 
not made up until sufficient tim: has 
elapsed for maintenance inspection and 
for the listing of proper charges. It 
was agreed that refunds should be 
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Re ported by 
MARIE C. McGUIRE 
Assistant Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Houston 


made within one or two weeks of 
move-out. 
Payroll Pension Deductions 

A brief discussion on deductions 
from employees’ payroll checks for 
pension funds revealed that one au 
thority makes such deductions from 
only one pay check per month. An 
other throws the odd cent to the au 
thority, so that the employees’ check 
is even. In another instance, an au 
thority maintains separate schedules 
for each department, so that on each 
payroll deductions might be checked 
back to that schedule. 


Deposits 

A discussion on methods of making 
deposits ensued. One authority re 
ported the use of duplicate deposit slips, 
with deposits daily, under which sys 
tem there seemed to be no chance of 
going too tar wrong. Another author 
ity reported that all managers bring 
their deposits to the accounting offices, 
whereon a single deposit is made. In 
this instance the project office is opened 
each morning one-half hour before the 
front door is open to tenants, provid 
ing time for making up the deposit. 

Auditing 

Some authorities have someone from 
the central auditing department check 
the projects as often as three times 
monthly. Different items are checked 
at different times. When anything is 
found that the auditor thinks should 
be corrected, he contacts the manager 
and inquires whether the manager 
would like him to make the change 
direct with the bookkeeper or whether 
he would prefer that the change be 
incorporated by joint auditor-manager 
direction. 

It was pointed out that auditors 
should check up on whether or not 
project money is being handled prop- 
erly insurance-wise. It was stated that 
oftentimes, should a robbery occur in 
a project office, it could be proved that 
the insurance did not cover because of 
the carelessness with which money is 
displayed and handled. Deposits should 


also be made according to policies con 
forming to insurance coverage. 


It was said that auditors should be 
given more authority for making cor 
rections in procedures on the project; 
that organization charts should show 
auditor's responsibility under the exec 
utive director—but should also show 
auditor's authority with relation to 
project accounting personnel. 


It was stated that it is as important 
for the auditor to make frequent trips 
to the projects as to send in PHA re 
ports on time. It was felt that the 
minimum for project checking should 
be once a quarter and it was suggested 
that leases as well as books be checked 
for correct dates and amounts collected, 
according to “move-in” dates. 


Machine Bookkeeping 

Machine bookkeeping was_ briefly 
discussed and Mr. Daeschner said that 
it had been hoped to have Mr. W. S. 
Lawrence of New Orleans present at 
the meeting, as the New Orleans Au 
thority was the only authority in the 
region, insofar as he knew, that uses 
machines for this purpose and that 
the Houston Authority was definitely 
interested in machine bookkeeping. 
The consensus seemed to be that ma 
chines are most desirable but some 
participants in the discussion expressed 
the opinion that the great expense of 
the equipment is not justified on 
projects of less than 500 units. It 
was pointed out, however, that they 
cut down work and personnel by 50 
per cent. This cut is reflected in both 
the project and the central office. It 
was suggested that these machines 
might be included in development 
funds in future projects. It was felt 
that more information was needed on 
this vital matter and a hope was ex 
pressed that there might be someone 
from New Orleans present to discuss 
this matter at length at a future meet 
ing. 


Budgets 
Budgets were discussed _ briefly. 
Many agreed that every department 
head and manager should have a hand 
in drawing up budgets and should 


(Continued column one, page 315) 
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“| DON’T BELIEVE A WORD OF IT” 

“Hints to the Housing Manager” on page 232 of the 
July Journat discusses “Rent Delinquency—Its Prevention 
or Cure.” I read the various articles and found no preven- 
tion or cure described therein. Rather, the articles spoke 
in terms of minimizing rent delinquency. 

If there were to be a housing project without a rent de- 
linquency, I believe I would question the project’s approach 
to the philosophy of public housing, especially where the 
tenant’s income is low income in relationship to size of 
family and problems pertaining thereto. 

And, moreover—the 1|1-person Houston housing authority 
tenant family (page 224, July JournaL) reported to be liv- 
ing “comfortably” on $34.39 a week is indeed incredible, if 
not impossible. I discussed this article with a tenant of 
mine, who has seven children. Her minimum food bill per 
week is $27.20—in addition to which she must pay for 
clothing, shoes, emergency medical care (she does not have 
the funds for preventive medical care), rent, heat, water, 
electricity, minimum of entertainment, etc. The budget 
runs like this: 


5 dozen eggs @ 68 cents a dozen $3.40 
42 loaves of bread @ 16 cents each 6.72 
28 quarts milk @ 16 cents quart 4.48 

2 pounds margarine @ 30 cents pound 60 

15.20 


Meat, potatoes, vegetables, fruits, shortening, etc. 12.00 





27.20 

My comment is that the Houston family must live solely 
on “frijoles.””. My tenant’s comment on this article was “the 
family and/or reporter must be nuts.” The tenant further 
offered the management of her family for one week to 
anyone who could take care of her brood comfortably for 
$34.39, 

This, I would like to see, as would also thousands of 
families who are not living “comfortably” on $34.39 a week 
or more—and are tenants in public housing projects. 

Stephen S. Plaut, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
IN PRAISE OF DANISH HOUSING 

We just arrived here yesterday after a stay in Copen- 
hagen. Your letters of introduction to various “housers” 
throughout Europe were and are helpful. I’m not sure if 
you have been in Copenhagen—but I know I was bowled 
over. What they've done is the same as if we in Chicago 
had 400,000 good living units in major housing projects of 
every sort. Saw many types and know the Danes think 
of people when they build. 

Ernest Grunsfeld, ]r., Chicago (written from Stockholm ) 


ARTICLE ON PLAYGROUNDS TO BE REPRINTED 

We were glad to see that there was such a good follow-up 
in the July Journat on the “skrammellegeplads” type of 
playground as featured in the April issue. 

Although working in New York and often passing by 
housing projects, I'd never really noticed the unique flay- 
ground gadgets that are shown on page 230 of the July 
issue. Do you still have the cut itself with these photos and, 
if so, would you be willing to let us reproduce it in The 
American City, with appropriate credits, of course? 

In our August issue, out next week, we're publishing a 
portion of the JourNav’s editorial. This will be on page 7. 
We're also giving public works planning a big shove in 
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that issue and have several things on urban redevelop- 
ment... 

With so much expected to happen in housing now, maybe 
you'll even have to publish the JourNnaL more frequently 
than monthly. 

Eric Carlson, Associate Editor, The American City 
CORRECTION ON ACTIVITIES OF OCTAVIA HILL 

We were very much interested in the profile of William 
Reinhardt, chairman of The Philadelphia Housing Author- 
ity, which appeared in the August JourNAL oF Housinc .. . 
Apparently Mr. Reinhardt is a little confused when he 
says that “Octavia Hill, founder of the Octavia Hill Asso- 
ciation, lived in the district slightly over a mile from my 
office” . . . Perhaps it is easy to confuse Philadelphia’s 
Octavia Hill Association with Octavia Hill’s activities in 
London. The facts are, as you probably know, that Octavia 
Hill was born in England in 1838, started her housing 
activity in 1864, with the interest and financial support of 
John Ruskm, and died in England in 1912. Her only con- 
nection with Philadelphia was the fact that two Philadelphia 
women, named Helen Parrish and Hannah Fox, went to 
London in the early 90’s to study under her and returned 
here to establish our Association, named in her honor, 
in 1896. 


Dorothy S. Montgomery, Philadelphia 


ZIONIST OFFICIAL SPEAKS IN PRAISE OF JOURNAL 
I can not tell you how delighted I am with the contents 
and the stand of your Journat. I read every item and 
article with absorbing interest and feel much enriched by 
the wealth of information, the well appointed choice of 
subjects, and especially also by the warm humaneness that 
radiates from every pronouncement of the fine communion 
of people behind this publication. 
Would you do me the favor to let me have the September 
issue before my departure? 
Dr. Nadja Stein, Publicity Director, 
The Women’s Zionist World Organization 


DUTCH READER COMMENTS ON “THE NEIGHBORHOOD” 

I just now finished the reading of the articles in the 
JournaL or Hovsine, July-August 1948, on the neighbor- 
hood idea. 

Mr. Isaacs writes rather incredibly about the theme as a 
possible contribution to reintegrating city life. In Rotter- 
dam we prepared and published a book on the subject of 
which I shall send Mr. Isaacs a synopsis in English. It 
seems to me that he is quite right as to urging cooperation 
of planners and social scientists. 

Special American difficulties, as the segregation struggle, 
influence Mr. Isaacs’ opposition to the idea of the neighbor- 
hood unit in the city. I understand that very well. But one 
question arose, while reading the interesting and largely 
documented articles: should we not abandon the view that 
the neighborhood unit idea is a rural one? In our cities 
we recognize very characteristic differentiations between 
the idea as it applies in rural and urban areas—those that 
developed, perhaps, while our large cities grew from smaller 
ones. 

But it seems to me that starting from the existing condi- 
tions of mixed neighborhoods and by clearly discovering 
existing groups, differences, difficulties, etc., we may be 
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able to find what people really want. Then it will become 
clear that they have many practical common wishes for the 
realization of which they are ready to cooperate, despite 
religious, etc., differences. Our religious differences in the 
Netherlands are broad and many—but what we call the 
neighborhood unit takes these into account by making the 
neighborhood unit three times your size—the three main 
divisions being Roman Catholic, Protestant (Orthodox), 
and Neutral. But it seems to me that beyond religious bar 
riers, which are strong in this country, there are always 
common features for which all are willing to collaborate 
e.g., playgrounds for the little children, a helping system 
for babies if parents like to go out together, etc. 
I hope to receive an answer from Mr. Isaacs to the points 

mentioned. 

Dr. L. M. Mispelblom Beyer nee Van Den Bergh 

Van Eysinga, Rotterdam 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA READY TO HELP LHA’S 

The Boys’ Clubs of America, at the request of the Fed 
eral Public Housing Authority, prepared a bulletin in 1944 
on How to Organize a Boys’ Club in the Housing Authority 
Areas. This bulletin is known as Bulletin No. 61. 

Several years ago we had a very successful experience 
in organizing a Boys’ Club in Middle River, Maryland, 
which greatly pleased the Housing Authority. The Author 
ity made available a building and put it in excellent con 
dition for Boys’ Club purposes. 

Boys’ Clubs of America is interested in assisting any 
group of public-spirited citizens desiring to establish a Boys’ 
Club in their neighborhood. We have field offices con 
veniently located throughout the United States for consulta 
tion. There is no charge for this service. 

Alexander Campbell, Assistant Executive 
Director, Boys’ Clubs of America 


PROPOSED “LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT” FOR THE “185” 

There follows my suggestion for the wills of Messrs. Mar 
tin of Massachusetts, Wolcott of Michigan, Cole of Kansas, 
Cox of Georgia, Gwinn of New York, and others of the 
“185"—the 185 Congressmen who voted to defeat the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

“To my heirs and their heirs, I bequeath the following 
as that part of my estate that can not be measured in goods. 
It represents works of which I am proud and hope to be 
known by those who will otherwise know me only by name. 
These works I herewith record with due modesty: 

“I worked valiantly to continue, maintajn, and perpetuate 
the slums of American cities, large and small. 

“I worked to insure the children of the tenements that 
they will have the streets, alleys, sidewalks, and vacant lots 
to play in so that they may become expert in dodging 
trucks—always know the friendliness of the gutter and 
stench of the rubbish heaps. 

“I worked to assure fathers and mothers that they will 
not have to change their habits, and those of their families, 
by having homes that help to make the children want to 
stay at home, thus adding to the family confusion. 

“I strove that families may not have more rooms and 
thus be deprived of the close association of their members, 
one with another, that comes from four or five in a room 
and three or four in a bed. 

“I worked to be sure that the neighborliness of the com- 
mon toilet was not denied men, women, and children. 

“I strove on behalf of the poolroom, the taxi dance hall, 
the gang hangout, the saloon, to see that their business does 
not suffer from the competition of home life. 

“I worked to protect the rats and mice, the cockroaches 
and vermin, lest their nests in decayed walls and dark base- 
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ments be destroyed without extending to them the privi 
leges that guarantee a dehoused family another place to live. 

“As a staunch advocate that the United States government 
does not trespass on the rights of the states, | fought to 
protect the identities of the states by assuring them that 
their tuberculosis hospitals need not be deprived of future 
patients because of fewer low-income patients from low-rent 
housing; that the jails, reform schools, and prisons will not 
lose any customers because numbers of children in low-rent 
housing have been deprived of bad company, bad neighbor 
hoods, bad homes. 

“IT have helped the insurance companies to maintain their 
rates based on the fire hazards of the rickety wooden build 
ings ol the slums. 

“IT have assured the undertakers that they need have no 
concern lest the mortality rates decline according to the 
diminished rates of disease and accidents in public housing. 

“All in all, I have striven to live and work so that I may 
say to you, whom I have never seen: “By these fruits you 
shall know me.’ 

a bequeath the recollection of these things to you, my 
kin, so that you may know of my good works and, I hope, 
‘go and do likewise.’ as 


B. M. Pe tt, Neu Haven 


NEW MAJOR HOUSING BILL PASSED IN GREAT BRITAIN 
On July 30, 1949 a new British housing bill became the 
Housing Act of 1949. Thus, within two weeks of each 
other, the President of the United States and the Britush 
King approved major housing legislation, in both cases 
called the “Housing Act of 1949.” 

of the high points of the British Act for your use soon. 
Jacob L. Crane, Washington, D.C. 


I will get a summary 


“SEXAUER’ 


“EASY-TITES”| 


outlast ordinary washers 6 to 1 





Thousands of plants, hospitals, schools and colleges, housing 
projects, hotels, utilities and other establishments have 
found the answer to high plumbing maintenance costs in 
modern ‘SEXAUER’ methods, advertised in THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST and standard with top-flight main- 
tenance engineers everywhere. 
“EASY-TITE” 300°F. FAUCET WASHERS are a 
featured item in the great "SEXAUER’ line of more 
than 2,300 Triple-Wear Replacement Parts and 
matented Precision Tools. Made of DUPONT NEO- 
*RENE and fabric-reinforced like a tire, ““"EASY- 
TITES" resist absorption and extreme high tem- 
peratures, won't split or mush out of shape. They 
outlast ordinary faucet washers 6 to 1 





VALUABLE 1949 CATALOG...112 ILLUSTRATED PAGES 
A nearby ‘SEXAUER’ Technician will deliver your free copy 
crammed with helpful illustrations and valuable data. He'll bring 
along complete sample equipment, explain the copyrighted 
“SEXAUER' Survey and demonstrate many items 
in which you will be interested as a means to 
better, more economical maintenonce. No 
obligation. A postcard will bring him — and 
your free ‘SEXAUER' catalog. Mail it today. 
J. A. SEXAUER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
2503-05 Third Ave., Dept. T9, New York 5! 
















FAMILY HOUSING, by Deane G. Carter 
and Keith H. Hinchcliff. 1949. 265 pp., illus. 
$4. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, New York. 

While the book's ttle might imply housing 
in a social sense, the jacket presents it as a 
guide to building the home. The preface calls 
it “a textbook for college students and a ref 
erence for home economists” and others. Since 
the authors are professors of farm structures 
at the University of Illinois, emphasis on farm 
housing could reasonably be anticipated. 

Reading the book, it proves primarily to 
concern “your home’’—there is merely a ges 
ture toward the broader meaning of housing. 
It is a textbook in the sense that it is complete 
and well arranged. Farm housing is not 
specifically its field. 

It is a book, let us say, on the single house, 
suburban and rural—and a corking good 
book. With little overlapping of works on 
architectural standards, it tells you the things 
you must understand in order to know what's 
going on when a house is being planned, 
built, or remodeled. Professor Carter (who 
wrote the text—Mr. Hinchcliff did the excep 
tionally expressive drawings) knows that peo- 
ple want more than a smattering of facts 
about things that interest them keenly. He 
gives 12 points to check if you want safe flues; 
he defines about 50 terms used by carpenters; 
his account of farm kitchens, work areas, and 
wash-ups will make minimum housers. grass- 
green with envy; he tells about delineation, 
planning, utilities, materials, cost estimates, fi 
nancing, the business of building. 


In all such matters the writing is tight and 
clear; when the situation is less factual, how- 
ever, the vogue for pastel shades of English 
creeps in. “The individual,” we learn, “who 
is fortunate enough to have the service of a 
competent archrte« be assured that his 
plan will be persoiaiized in a consistent man 
ner.” More truth than poetry, perhaps, but 
obviously not the professor's native tongue. 


In the second chapter is a brief survey of 
the national housing problem and effort, with 
a page or two on the rural aspect. I am in 
clined to question whether this token sum 
mary is necessary to the authors’ purpose. 
There is little congruity, after all, between 
mass slum clearance and the building of per 
sonalized houses. Furthermore, the authors’ 
interests are centered elsewhere than in public 
housing—as one trivial indication of this, they 
understand the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to be a subsidiary of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. 


It is evident, however that the book needs 
some sort of hilltop view to relate it to the 
world. A more natural such view than public 
housing, I think, and more congenial to the 
authors, would have been a broad sketch and 
analysis of the dwelling types commonly in 
use. Young farm people—and old ones—mi- 
grate to towns; at some period in the family 
evolution comfort and economy may be served 
by occupancy of a multiple dwelling. Such a 
work as Family Housing should prepare its 
readers for the acceptance and intelligent selec- 
tion of these dwellings. It should state the 
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BLICATIONS 


dona cin 


conditions under which row houses and apart 
ments have advantages and should explain the 
principal criteria for good, design in respect to 
each. It is important to the efficient housing 
of the nation that people should not have the 
conviction that the single. house is the only 
proper domicile for an American. 


Elbert Peets, Washington, D. C. 


HOUSES FOR CANADIANS, by Humphrey 
Carver. 1948. 156 pp. $2.50. University of 
Toronto Press, Toronto, Canada. 

At the close of the war the Reconstruction 
Council of Toronto (now called the Civic Ad- 
visory Council) urged the need of a study of 
the serious housing crisis in the city. Financial 
support for the inquiry was obtained from 
the city of Toronto, the Ontario Department 
of Planning and Development, and the Do- 
minion Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. The actual task of organizing and 
carrying out the investigation was intrusted 
to the School of Social Work of the University 
of Toronto. Although several reports on spe- 
cific issues have been or will be published, this 
book includes the major results of the study. 

The over-all picture of housing in Canada 
is not unlike that of the United States—a 
rapid growth in population, soaring prices, 
construction of housing mainly for upper-in 
come groups, extensive room overcrowding, 
and deterioration of the standards of housing 
of the low- and middle-income groups. As in 
the United States, the new postwar houses in 
Canada have been constructed, not in the 
cities, but mainly in peripheral or suburban 
areas. “There has not been a confident devel 
opment,” says the author, “of new community 
areas, planned on a generous scale to contain 
the varieties of accommodation required by 
the Canadian people. 
scattered nearly 200,000 small homes on the 


In three years we have 


fringes of our cities and towns. The numbers 
are impressive, but the product of the 
programme is monotonous, disorganized " 

Although the author devoted attention to 
the question of slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment, he evidently thinks that the added stock 
pile of needed housing must be constructed 
in the suburbs. With respect to Toronto he 
says: “Since there is virtually no land left 
available within the boundaries of the 
city . . ., almost all the additional housing re 
quired (as distinct from replacement) will 
have to be built in the suburban municipali- 
ties.” Of course, it is true that, under present 
conditions, some new houses must. be built on 
vacant land in order to prevent an extensive 
dehousing operation. Many students are con 
vinced, however, that it would in the long 
run be suicidal for large cities to perpetuate 
the present wasteful use of land within our 
cities. They believe that proximity to work, 
the amenities of living, and a sounder base 
for municipal taxation can all be achieved 
through a planned redevelopment that con- 
templates both decreased site coverage and in- 
creased population density. 

This study stresses one factor that most 
reports have overlooked—namely, the need 
for a changed emotional attitude toward the 
housing program. The author predicts a Doxg- 





ging-down of the undertaking “unless the 
carrying out of the programme is generally 
regarded as a great creative national enter 
prise, exciting all the imaginative, aesthetic 
and emotional faculties of the people. There 
must be a dramatic satisfaction in the building 
of new communities rather than a sense of 
futility in the scattering of bungalows upon 
the reluctant suburbs.” 

The author’s discussion of rentals in publi 
housing underscores the need for some agree 
ment on terminology. He uses the term 
“graded rents” to mean “that a specific rent 
should be attached to each dwelling and that 
rents for identical dwellings should be iden 
tical.” This definition ts the reverse of the one 
used in many cities in the United States. On 
this side of the border, housing authorities 
have tended to accept the definition promul 
gated by the United States Housing Authority 
in 1940 in Bulletin No. 24 on Policy and 
Procedure: “Another and more practicable 
way of achieving an adjustment of rent to 
income is to divide the range of incomes 
within the whole low-income group into a 
number of grades and to set a fixed schedule 
of rents for each grade. Such a system 1s 
known as graded rents.” This system results 
in varying rents for identical apartments. 

It is clear that this study should be sup 
plemented by similar inquiries in other Cana 
dian cities. The author has attempted some 
generalizations but his intensive inquiries were 
largely limited to Toronto. With respect to 
Toronto he has dug out an impressive body 
of evidence, much of which is succinctly set 
forth in the Appendix. 


Wayne McMillen, University of Chicago 
Reprinted through courtesy of “The Social 
Service Review,” June 1949. 
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THE SOCIAL AREAS OF LOS ANGELES, 
by Eshref Shevky and Marilyn Williams. 
1949. 172 pp., tables, diagrams, maps. $4. 
University of California Press, Berkeley 4, 
California. 

Making use of a new method of area analy 
sis based on the relations of social rank, 
urbanization, and segregation, this book is a 
technical description and interpretation of the 
social pattern of Los Angeles. It is primarily 
of interest to a professional public—persons 
engaged in social research, teachers and stu 
dents of sociology at the college level, and 
administrators, planners, and architects con 
cerned with problems of city development. 

The first part of the book considers the 
character of urban society in California against 
the background of social trends in the coun 
try as a whole. The second part deals with 
the specific analysis of the population data of 
Los Angeles and uniformities and regularities 
of social characteristics are classified into types. 
The basis of the study is the population and 
housing data by census tracts for the entire 
Los Angeles area. 

To be reviewed. 


URBAN LAND ECONOMICS, by Richard 
U. Ratcliff. 1949. 533 pp. $5.50. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, New York. 

Urban land markets and their mechanisms 
are explained in this book by Mr. Ratcliff, 
professor of land economics at the University 
of Wisconsin. Starting with demand factors 
in urban land, it considers underlying eco 
nomic forces of urbanism, the social aspects of 
the demand for space in cities, and the nature 
of demands for types of land use. Supply is 
discussed in relation to the construction in- 
dustry, real estate finance, and urban land 
market functions and organization. The final 
chapters deal with housing market and policy. 

To be reviewed. 


SCHOOLCRAFT GARDENS, A Cooperative 
Housing Development. 1949. 8 pp. mimeo., 
charts and floor plans. Detroit Cooperative 
Housing Association, 1314 Michigan Theatre 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. 

This booklet outlines the plans for a 500- 
family nonprofit cooperative housing devel 
opment for Detroit. It specifies basis of eligi- 
bility for membership in the cooperative, mem 
bership fees, and approximately what it will 
cost a member to buy one of the units. 
Charts give comparisons between costs of the 
development and typical houses in Detroit. 
Floor plans are for the various types of units 
planned. 


A PLAN FOR CENTRAL RENT COLLEC- 
TIONS, Housing Authority of the City and 
County of San Francisco. 1949. 32 pp. illus. 
Limited number available from the Housing 
Authority of the City and County of San 
Francisco, 440 Turk Street, San Francisco, 
California. 

On the basis of three years experience with 
a central rent collection plan, the San Fran- 
cisco Housing Authority has written and pub- 
lished this report, principally as a guide to 
other local authorities anticipating installing 
such a plan. Central rent collection in the 
San Francisco Authority was instituted in 
1946 to increase efficiency in management of 
its projects and to make it unnecessary for 
tenants to waste time standing in long lines to 
pay rent. How the idea was put into opera- 
tion, how tenant cooperation was obtained, 
the procedures used in the plan, and the 
benefits to both tenants and management are 
covered in the booklet. Exhibits at the back 
of the booklet show the posters and other 
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LADY UNWIN, 

wife of the famous British housing and town 
planning authority, Sir Ra 
it her home in England in February of thi 


nond Unwin, died 


year. (Sir Raymond died in this country in 
1940 at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Cur 
tice Hitchcock.) Both Sir Raymond and Lad 
Unwin were frequent contributors to housing 
and city planning thought in this country: Su 
Raymond directly through participation in 
official activities, Lad Unwin  indirectl 
through her encouraging presence, which is 
always very pleasantly recalled by people who 
met and worked with Sir Raymond 

Both the Unwins were in this country in 
1934, when, under NAHO sponsorship, Sir 
Raymond was one of a group of touring 
“experts” who later formulated for the Asso 
ciation a Housing Program for the United 
States. Lady Unwin went with the NAHO 
sponsored cross-country tour of 14 cities and 
thus developed friendships with most of th 
country’s “pioneer” housers. Later, in 1939, 
Sir Raymond addressed NAHO’'s annual meet 
ing—and again Lady Unwin was with him. 
As a lecturer on housing and planning at 
Columbia University’s School of Architecture 
late in the 30's, Sir Raymond—and hence 
Lady Unwin—developed a still wider group 
of friends in this countr 


LORD UTHWATT, 

another distinguished British figure in_ the 
housing and town planning field, died in 
April of this year. His name is well known 
in this country as the result of his chairman 
ship of the official government committee that 
produced the “Uthwatt Report”—an analysi 
of land values in relation to the public control 
of land use. The report has been widely 
studied in this country as background for our 
present urban redevelopment program 


HAROLD ROBINSON, 

director of the Massachusetts State Housing 
Board, this month attended the annual meet 
ing of the American Bar Association in St. 
Louis and on September 6 presented a report 
of the ABA Housing Committee to the Se« 
ton on Municipal Law. The report dealt with 
(a) the controversy over housing that devel 


* oped in the ABA and the ABA Journal last 


year, (b) new federal housing legislation, and 
(c) the housing activities of the various states 
for the year 1949. In his remarks, Mr. Robin 


media used to publicize the benefits of the new 
plan to the tenants and the envelopes furnished 
for mailing rent payments. 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES, by Alice M. Bro- 
phy. 1949. 27 pp. mimeo. New York City 
Housing Authority, 63 Park Row, New York 
7, New York. 

Results of a survey of community activities 
carried on by the New York City Housing 
Authority in its housing projects are reported 
in this booklet. Community activity facilities 
in 21 permanent projects and eight veterans 
emergency projects were studied as a basis for 
the report. No attempt was made to theorize 
or philosophize on the findings. It is a record 
of what has been accomplished by the New 
York Authority thus far and carries suggestions 
as to what should be accomplished in the 
future. 


son called particular attention to the need for 


municipal law officers, bond counsels, and 
ther attorneys having contact with local 
housing authorities to familiarize themselv 
with the new features of public housing leg 
ation, both state and federal, and with the 
oblems that wall arts in connection 

ban redevelopment 


ROBERT j. TEMPLE 


is resigned as Superintendent of Housu 
Operations for the Detroit Housing Comnai 

n to becom the cit istant general 
iperintendent of public welfare 

William H. Millich has succeeded Mr 
Temple at the Housing Commission, having 
been moved up to the new spot from th 
managership of one of the Commission 
projects 

Mr. Temple is a member of NAHO's Man 
gement Committee and has long taken an 


uctive part in NAHO affairs 


CATHERINE BAUER 

is the author of the lead article for the Jul 
issue of the Information Bulletin published by 
the Association for Planning and Regional 


Reconstruction, whose headquarters are in 
London. The article under the title “Some 
Notes on Social Research Re Community 
Planning” is an excerpt from a paper she 

epared for a conference on “Neighborhood 
tor Family Living held in Philadelphia in 
February. (See May Journat, page 153.) The 
material in the APRR Bulletin is titled “Social 
Analysis of the ‘Face to Face Group’” and 
summarizes the findings of two research stud 
ics completed in this country on social rela 
tions in large-scale housing project 

Another of Miss Bauer papers was pub 
ished this spring in the American Journal of 


Public Health—a reproduction ‘of an address 
she made last winter before a session of the 
venty-sixth annual meeting of the American 


Public Health Association 


NICOLA GIULII, 
Chairman of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Los Angeles, was decorated last month 
with the Star of Italian Solidarit one of 
the highest awards that the Republic of Ital 
bestows. It was given to Mr. Giulii in recog 
nition of his many services to the cause of 
Free Italy and especially for his participation 
in the assembly and distribution of gifts car 
ried on the famous “Friendship Train.” Mr 
Giulti accompanied the train to Italy 

Mr. Giulit was decorated in a ceremony at 
the Italian Consulate and was presented with 
1 scroll signed by Foreign Minister Carlo 
Sforza 


The Journat or Housine expects to carry 
an article on community activities by Miss 
Brophy, chief of the community activities di 
vision of the New York City Housing Au 
thority 
LOW-COST HOUSING IN LATIN AMER- 
ICA, by Francis Violich and edited by Anatole 
A. Solow. 1949. 93 pp. plano., illus. $1.00. 


A PLANNING PROGRAM FOR’ THE 
CAPITAL OF COSTA RICA by Anatole A. 
Solow. 1948. 61 pp. mimeo., illus., charts, 
maps. 

Both available from Division of Labor and 
Social Information, Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The author and editor of Low-Cost Hous 
ing in Latin America have attempted to give 
a comprehensive picture of the progress of 
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low-cost housing in Latin America and have 
analyzed housing needs there. Early efforts 
on the part of official and semi-public agen- 
cies to improve housing conditions are traced 
and administrative, legal, and financial meth 
ods under which housing programs operate 
are described. Accomplishments to date are 
listed, covering 20 Latin American republics. 
The book also contains a section on the out 
look for housing in Latin America in the 
future. 

A Planning Program for the Capital of 
Costa Rica is the report of a study made by 
Mr. Solow on request of city officials of San 
Jose. The report proposes a number of steps 
for the physical development of the city and 
its metropolitan area. It also outlines 
of the administrative, legal, and technical 
requirements desirable in making the plan 
ning process effective. To make his report, 
Mr. Solow made numerous trips to San Jose, 
analyzed existing 
state officials, and 
other 


some 


with city and 
engineers, architects, and 
people interested in the 


data, met 


professional 
planning program. 
oth to be reviewed. 


LOW COST HOMES FOR THE AVERAGE 
WAGE EARNER. Prize Winning Designs in 
Architectural Competitions. 1949. Unpaged 
plano. Institute of Housing and Planning 
Studies, New York State Division of Housing, 
270 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 

A complete set of the prize winning house 
designs in the contest sponsored in 1948 by 
the Institute of Housing and Planning Stud 
ies (see February JourNaL, page 55). Specifi 
cations for designs entered in the contest and 
the comments of the jury on the designs sub 
mitted are included. 


SLUM CLEARANCE UNDER THE HOUS- 
ING ACT OF 1949—A Preliminary Explana- 
tory Statement to American Cities. 1949. 12 
pp. plano. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Office of the Administrator, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Slum clearance provisions of the Housing 
Act of 1949, the prerequisites for participation 
by cities in the program, the powers 
necessary for cities to participate, and an ex 
planatory statement of how the program will 
work is included in this booklet. The state 
ment is necessarily a 


legal 


preliminary one sinc: 
actual forms and methods to be used by th 
HHFA for the program can not be established 
until a staff has been organized to administer 
it. Meanwhile, cities planning urban redevel 
opment will find the useful for 
determining what steps they can now. take 
to qualify for federal aid. 


statement 








POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
MANAGERS—MILWAU- 


A89, HOUSING 
KEE 
The Milwaukee City 


has announced 


Service Commission 
a civil service examination for 
two positions as housing manager for the 
Housing Authority of the City of Milwaukee, 
one as manager of a 232-unit Negro proj 
ect, the other with a 392-unit vet project. 
Examination will be held on September 30, 
In Various cities to accommodate applicants. 
Complete information from the 
Commission, Seventh Hall, Mil 
waukee 2, $350-$400. 


available 
Floor, City 


Wisconsin. Salary 


A90, ASSOCIATE PLANNER—NEW ENG- 
LAND 

Redevelopment agency needs associate plan 
work under the supervision of the 
planner as technical executive in one 
or more of the 


ner to 
senior 
general planning, urban re 
regulations and 

development of a 
hensive master plan or redevelopmnt program. 
Must have 
ning education and experience, two years of 


habilitation, of legislation 


divisions in. the compre 


a combination of six years’ plan 


which must have been in an active planning 
in planning education and one vear 
position. Not more than four 
and one half years’ education will be credited 
toward = the Available October 1. 


Salar 


office or 
in supervisory 


total six. 


$4300 


A91, 92, 93, 94—LAND AND PROJECT 
PLANNERS—MIDWEST 
Local housing authority has announced the 
following position openings: 
AQ1, Head Laed Planner 


community and site 


Ability to design 


plans plus familiarity 


POSITIONS 


W90, Male, 42 years—HOUSING-PLAN- 
NING RESEARCH, EDUCATION, ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Presently field director with research of 
ganization: two years health department; 
three vears ciuzens organization; associat 


professor sociology and research; experience 1n 
administrative and organizational 
housing studies: instituted and directed hous 


capacitics;: 


laboratory. 
Ph.D. equivalent. 


ing curriculum and _ sociological 


Education—sociology, 


W953, Female, 46 years—HOUSING RE- 
SEARCH, MANAGEMENT; COMMUNITY 





AUTHORITATIVE 


issue of the Journal. 





HOUSING STUDIES 


The unique, comprehensive experience and training of 

our staff enable us to offer thorough, reliable housing and 

land economic studies anywhere at substantial savings. 
An account of a typical ERA survey, a Mil- 
waukee housing study, appeared in the July 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH AGENCY 
Main Office: 114 North Carroll Street ¢ 
Phone Fairchild 9814 


LOW-COST 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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with principles of metropolitan land use, and 
subdivision and_ project 
Must have degree in city planning, landscape 


layout are essential. 
architecture, civil engineering, or architecture, 
plus five or more years’ experience in city or 
community planning, of which two years must 
have been in supervisor) Salary 
$424-$524. 


position. 


A992, Land Planner—To design community 
Must be able 
Experience 
degree in city 
chitecture, 


and site plans. to analyze re 


search findings requirements 1n 
clude planning, landscape ar 
civil engineering, or architecture, 
plus three or more years’ experience in city 
or community planning or related fields. Sal 


iry—$323-$399 


193, Head Project Planner—Must have de- 
gree in architectural or civil engineering, plus 
five or more years’ 


experience in planning 


and construction of housing developments, 
of which two years must have been in super 
Also, general knowlelge of 


site planning and site improvement work, 


Visory position. 
housing sit 
good working knowledge of 
housing development and redevelopment, plus 
ability to 


familiarity with low-rent public 
and unit design 


prepare estimates of 
Salary—$42 


construction 


and operating costs. +-$524. 


194, Project Plannes 
knowledge 


Must have 


of site development and building 


a general 


construction work, ability to sketch site im 
plans and 
in architecture or civil 


provement estimate construction 


costs, degree engineer 


ing and three or more years in planning and 


construction of housing developments. Sal 


ary—$323-$399. 


WANTED 
ORGANIZATION 


Has just completed two years’ study of com 
munity organization, international social work, 
country, 
administration 


+4 
and research 1n_ this following 24 


years’ business experience 1n 
Switzerland. Volunteer efforts devoted to va- 
international 


includes studies in languages, history, philoso 


rious organizations. Education 
phy, social sciences. Speaks, reads, and writes 


French, German, English, and Italian. 


W96, Male, 49 years—HOUSING ORGANI- 
ZATION 

Presently. and for past five vears director of 
local housing authority, with success 1n initia 
ting, planning, expediting, 
erating 


building, and op- 
Now 


Previous experience as 


housing program. completing 
rental project. 
personnel and sales director and in national 


organizational and labor relations work. 


large 


W97, Male, 31 years—HOUSING MANAGE- 
MENT, RESEARCH; COMMUNITY RELA- 
TIONS ' 

Now and for past four years as director 
of local union education council; one year as 
international union representative on con- 
sumer education; one year as college instructor 
in anthropology, market- 
ing. As president of cooperative homes asso- 
ciation, engaged for three years in develop- 
ment of 116-acre subdivision. Experience also 
includes period as owners’ representative on 
construction program. Education—B.A. eco- 
nomics; graduate work in economics and so 


ciology . 


cooperatives, and 
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ACCOUNTING— 

(Continued from page 309) 
understand their responsibility for 
staying within these budgets and should 
check them before making or recom- 
mending expenditures. It was recom- 
mended, too, that these same people 
should receive copies of the “621.” 


Recommendations 
Recommendations of the Fiscal 
Committee to the full conference were 
as follows: 


1—That executive directors give 
more attention to the problems involved 
in perfecting and strengthening in 
ternal controls. 


2—That at least one day be set aside 
for discussion of fiscal matters at all 
regional meetings; that dates of meet- 
ings take into account the best time 
for attendance by accountants, preter 
ably preceding the end of the quarter; 
and that accountants be permitted to 
attend. 


3—That PHA prepare separate man- 
ual releases relating to only one kind 
of project and that PHA should pre- 
pare or compile a manual for each 
specific type of project. 


4—That executive directors and de- 
partment heads and managers use 
budgets as their guide in expenditures 
and for general administration; that 
accountants work closely with these 
people in preparation and use of 
budgets; that authorities sincerely try 
to operate within budgets as established. 








NAHO MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active ...$10 
Individual Associate > Val 
Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2400) 5 
Sustaining 25 


and upward in multiples of 
$25, at the option of the 
member. 


Agency — dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units owned 
by a public housing agency, 
starting at $20 as the minimum. 


Agency membership is also open 
to redevelopment agencies. 


Complete details available 


on request. 











September, 1949 


Housing Surveys 
MUST be finished 


ON TIME 


Our Duluth Survey was completed 


within the specified 5 weeks period. 


a... Authority 
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To get SPEED, ACCURACY and EXPERIENCE, a COM- 
PLETE SERVICE, with PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY 
ACCEPTANCE, at a LOWER COST in the survey you 
make for your city, wire, write or phone immediately for 
further information. 


GOULD, BROWN & SUMNEY, Inc. 


Housing and Market Research Survey 


321 PLYMOUTH COURT, CHICAGO 4, ILL. + Tel. WAbash 2-7604 
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F. H. A, Apartment Building at Bowman Field, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Devoe ONE-COAT house paint makes old 
exteriors Sparkling New with Jest Coat 
~~ 


Actual photographs show how a single coat of Devoe One- 


Coat House Paint entirely renews old surfaces—saves up to D b V O a PA | N T 


40% in repaint costs. Illustrated is one of the many F. H. A. RAYNOLDS COMPANY. t 
projects on which Devoe One-Coat has been successfully used. DEVOE & — 


Let this great new paint solve your maintenance problems! 787 First Avenve, New York 17, N.Y. 





Housing Authorities — 


GIVE YOUR SUPPLIERS A “BREAK” 
Q ER half the display space for NAHO’s 1949 


| , 66 79? | 
Building and Maintenance Exhibit in Boston has | Already “IN 
° . Servel 
been sold. If the present pace of reservations con- Sensual titetete 
. : | Nash-Kelvinat 
tinues, all booths will be sold by September 30. | 2 oer sccm 
Assn. 
Good space at the Copley Plaza in Boston, November | Devoe & Raynolds 
¢ Crane Company 
13 to 16, 1949, is still available. When salesmen Pia 
call at your office to sell you paint or plumbing sup- ———— 
¢ ¢ | elecoin 
plies or any one of hundreds of building products— | Infra Insulation 
¢ Sexauer 
tell them about NAHO’s Boston show. a 
many others 


WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE TODAY | a - 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING OFFICIALS 


1313 East 60th Street FAirfax 4-3400 Chicago 37, Illinois 
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